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Houses — Trees —Shruods. 


mem E are now at the 
season of the year 
when the plant- 
ing of trees and 
shrubs is gene- 
ral, sometimes in 
replenishing or 
adding to gar- 
dens which have 
been in existence 
for some time. Unquestionably in 
England, more than in any other coun- 
try, trees and shrubs as additions to 
houses are prized, but in too many 
cases the desire to have grounds beautified 
in this manner is carried out with singular 
want of thought. 

In the planting of trees and shrubs in 
proximity to a house the first requisite is 
the use of the imagination. The faults 
committed from a neglect of it can be seen 
in innumerable country gardens, and near 
hundreds of villas. For trees and shrubs 
are constantly planted by those who en- 
tirely forget their future growth. Nothing 
is indeed more easily overlooked, and so 
it comes to pass that grounds are laid out 
thinking only of the present. It is one of 
the commonest sights in the world to see 
a large coniferous forest tree cribbed and 
confined in the small space of a villa gar- 
den, when, after darkening windows as it 
grew larger, and being rendered hideous 
by the cutting of its limbs, it is finally 
cut down and made _ into firewood. 
Again, how often in country gardens 
do we seé houses darkened and ren- 
dered damp by the proximity of some 
fine tree which the original planter has 
placed in an unsuitable position because he 
never tried to realise the respective pro- 
portions of tree and house in a distant 
future? And in the present time the occu- 
pier is torn asunder by his wish to preserve 
a beautiful natural object, and his wish not 
to have his house made dark and damp 














| by an ample and misplaced shade. Imagi- 
nation, then, the picturing in the mind of 
the young tree of to-day in its maturity, is 
absolutely necessary, if planting, especi- 
ally within sight of a house, is to be pro- 
perly executed. 
is, of course, an extreme case, but how 
constantly do we find views from windows 
blocked or spoilt by the intervention of 
trees and shrubs which, admirable enough 
in the days of their youth, become positive 
nuisances as they increase in size. The ne- 
icessity of imagination and thought in plant- 
|ing trees and shrubs as external additions 
'to a house cannot, therefore, be too strongly 
insisted on, and it might be exemplified to 
any extent. 

But position and distance being con- 
sidered in reference to the future, a 
further consideration—and we are looking 
at this subject of planting chiefly in rela- 
tion to the house, and not in regard to 
grounds, whether woods or shrubberies, 
|which may be regarded as standing by 
| themselves—is the nature of the trees and 
shrubs. This is an important point, and 
one too often neglected. The owner has 
a liking for this tree or that, and 
he forthwith has one planted, without 
regard to its peculiarities. But while 
one tree may be quite objectionable 
near a house, another may be almost 
harmless. Thus, a_ horse. chestnut, 
with its immense mass of large and dense 
foliage, retaining a quantity of moisture, 
and capable of shading the brightest sum- 
mer sun, may positively spoil a house, where 
a birch, fragile, small-leaved, and admitting 
between its drooping twigs both sun and 
air, may be planted much closer to a build- 
ing than the chestnut or the oak. Again, 
though the elm has many attractions, it is 
a bad tree to plant near houses, or, indeed, 
in grounds at all. Its roots running along 
the surface of the ground render it very 
liable to be bodily overturned by autumn 
gales; and as it grows older its limbs, or 
even its upper trunk, are at any time liable 








The example just given | 


| 


|to break off in the most treacherous man- 
iner. Then, again, if we do not look too 
|far ahead, the slow growth of the walnut 
|and the mulberry makes them suitable to 
'be planted where there is a view which it 
is not desired wholly to prevent, though 
|for some reason or other a tree is neces- 
|sary within the field of vision. The import- 
lance, too, of the smaller growing trees is 
| too often overlooked, such as the ilex, the 
| sumach, the acacia, and the snowy mespi- 
ilus; whilst the inconvenient habit of the 
lime, beautiful tree as it is, of shedding its 
|leaves in dry weather, or very early in the 


|autumn, makes it a tree to be planted 


| cautiously near a house. 

Fashion, of course, there is in planting 
las in everything else, and in this respect 
ithe fashion of dotting coniferous trees 
| about lawns, whose real home is in a forest 
|among companions, has often spoilt views 
\from windows.’ They grow up exposed 
|to every wind, unhappy and shapeless, or 
standing forlorn, unsuited to their sur- 
roundings. It is all very well to say that 
they are green throughout the year—the 
deciduous tree, it is true, is leafless in win- 
iter, but its form is always present, a form, 
in the case of many trees, as the lime and 
the birch, almost as attractive in summer 
as in winter. There are many other points 
in regard to planting in relation to houses 
which deserve a larger and more elaborate 
notice than it is possible to give them here. 
Such, for instance, is the question of plant- 
ing in relation to aspect—a point which 
is frequently not sufficiently regarded. 
Planting may be done extensively and de- 
|sirably for the purpose of breaking east 
and north winds, but it should, conversely, 
be done sparingly, and then with a full ap- 
preciation of the character of the trees and 
shrubs when plantations are made to the 
west and south of a house. Here, again, 
imagination is most important. For some 
years a new plantation gladdens the heart 
of the owner every time he looks upon it 
from his window. Presently, he begins tono- 
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tice that he finds less and less sunshine, the 
walks grow damp and green, and finally he 
«<omes to the conclusion that he has de- 
liberately blocked out the sunshine. Nor 
is it possible to say anything upon the in- 
teresting question of what may be termed 
-avenue planting, which is most important 
in relation to large mansions, and appears 
to be now rather neglected. This kind of 
planting must necessarily be often discon- 
mected from the house, as in the magnifi- 
«cent vistas at Castle Howard, four of 
which converge on a centre, after the 
French fashion; though at Blenheim, 
Vanbrugh’s other house, the fine avenue 
comes right up to the south-west entrance. 
Turning for a moment to shrubberies— 
which are within the reach of every one, 
from the owner of the villa in the suburbs 
to the possessor of an ancestral home—per- 
haps the most important point to bear in 
mind is that they should have variety of 
foliage and flower, so that both in summer 
and winter they should be a pleasant sight 
from a house, and, as it were, environ it 
at a reasonable distance with soft colour- 
ing. Mr. William Robinson, the well- 
known writer on horticulture, has rightly 
criticised the use of the common laurel, 
which has spoilt more shrubberies than any 
other plant, and for the use of which there 
is no excuse when the number of charming 
evergreen and deciduous shrubs which can 
now be obtained is remembered. But in 
the case of shrubberies, quite as much as 
in that of trees, their relation to the house 
to which they are near should be borne in 
mind. Thus a slight convexity of line of 
the outer-edge will give the appearance of 
‘space, and prevent house and shrubbery 
from seeming to crowd each other. So, 
too, care in placing low-growing shrubs 
in front places, and others, such as the fine 
ypressus, in the background, is more im- 
portant, since it will frequently make all 
the difference to the appearance of the 
house to which the shrubberies belong. 
The question of planting shrubs thickly 
or sparsely and their relation to the 
soil is chiefly one for the horticulturist, but 
it is a point which needs careful thought, 
and may make all the difference between 
an agreeable view from a drawing-room 
window, and one which is essentially dis- 
appointing. If placed too closely in the 
first place shrubs necessarily become 
too crowded, and then some of them 
must be sacrificed. Very often the 
shape of that which is left has been 
spoilt. On the other hand, when 
shrubs are planted sparsely, this neces- 
Sitates more work in keeping the ground 
around them clean and free from strong 
growing weeds. In many shrubberies also 
which are to be regarded as being in con- 
nection with houses, it is most important 
that flowering shrubs should be planted 
among the evergreens. It is the business 
of the horticulturist to recommend the 
shrubs best suited to particular soils and 
climates, and to advise how best to carry 
out the general principles which in many 
ways belong to the province of the archi- 
tect, who too often sees views which he 
has thought over in connexion with his 
work lost by thoughtless planting, rooms 
darkened by trees in too close proximity to 
2 house, and agreeable approaches nar- 
rowed by the forgetfulness of the obvious 
fact that trees and shrubs increase in size 
from spring to spring. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE 
EFFECT OF STRESSES ON 
CANTILEVERS. 


By T. MACKENZIE. 
uy, HAT I will first consider under 
AE 





this head is what may be termed 
a simple approximate method of 
determining the amount of vertical 
displacement, or the deflection, of levers 
under various conditions of load, &c. 

Fig. 1 represents the upper half, or the 
part in tension, of an ordinary cantilever of 
uniform section ; the line 00, 0, 03, &c., being 
the neutral axis. The under half, or the 
part in compression, is omitted for sake of 
clearness. 

First, imagine the lever capable of bend- 
ing at the points 00, 0, 03, &c., only. The 
portions between the shadings remain 
straight with parallel sides ; and the shaded 
portions show the fibres between the con- 
tiguous portions stretched ; the upper sur- 
faces a 6, a,b,, a, 6, &c., show the maximum 
stretching in the sections. 
It is required to find S, the amount of 
vertical displacement of the free end. 
Now, instead of finding the actual amount 
of S, we approximate to it by calculating the 
sum of the chords cd, de, ef, and fg, or 
Pi thethsthy and if the total deflection be 
small, it is obvious that the approximation 
is sufficiently accurate. 
To find the sum of the chords :— 
The angles aod, 4, 0,5, @,0gby a3 05 dy, 
are respectively equal to the angles cod, 
d0,t,¢0f,fosg. -.p, :tmabiy 

abxl 


Whence A= ‘ 


Now, to find the ratio of J, : J, : Dp; : py :— 
Produce 0, d to A, making 0, A = /. 

Then, since the angles cod and / 0,7 are 
to each other in the ratio of the distances of 
W from o and 0,, 


Pineodil «pehsad 





And p~,if'=odil .. pa E Xe | 
_pyx(0,d) 
aA 


Then this ratio holds throughout, what- 
ever be the number of chords; hence, 
Di Pe: Ps: Pye Pi (0, dP: (o,e) : (05 7). 
That is, the deflection varies as the squares 
of the distances of W from the sections. 
Now, if a line aé (fig. 2) be drawn to 
represent /, and a perpendicular dc be 
dropped from one end of it to represent /, 
on the same scale; and also if ordinates 
po, ps, and ~, be drawn at their appropriate 
points along 7; then the curve ac, which 
joins the feet of the ordinates, will be a 
parabolic curve. 

Clearly, then, if the lever bends at every 
point in its lengtn, the fig. 2 will be com- 
pletely filled by ordinates, and the total 
deflection of the free end will be repre- 
sented by the area of the figure—that is, 


re Ag 


Hence, the figure is the difference of a 
semi-parabola and a circumscribing rect- 
angle, and the area of a semi-parabola 
= height 7 base. 


Approximately, then, S = fs : 


But we found 7,"= 4 sat 





” 





Now, aé is the amount by which the ex- 
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stretched. 

Let r be the unit stress in this layer. 

Let # represent the original length of the 
fibres at ad. 

And let E be the modulus of elasticity of 
the fibres ; that is, E is the unit stress which 
would produce an amount of stretching 
equal to a, the original length. F 

Thus, Qbin=r: FE. 
.@b= 4 n. 
Whence we get 

Sm’ an ok p = 
E 3y 
Now if we adopt # as the linear unit of 
rf 
3zEy 
For 7 any equivalent value may be sub- 
stituted, thus we have 


ri? - 
3Ey 


calculation, then # = 1,andS= 


FimWh cre! 
¥ I . 
‘ ‘nf, 
Whence finally S = — 
mer 3Er 


It must be noted that if the calculation is 
required to be even approximately correct 
the linear unit must be very small, as 7 is 
extremely small, being, in fact, the distance 
from one point to another along the length. 
(4) Now, suppose the lever to be of 
equal strength throughout, and let the 
depth be constant and the breadth vary. 
Then since r is constant we have the angles 
cod, do, eé, &c., all equal— 
Therefore ‘=f, 
and pri pawodil. 
“Dy py &e. melt od: &c. 
Hence the figure which denotes the tota 
deflection if the lever bends at every poin 
is a triangle, and 
S$ wit2. dei w? ‘i 
2 2E1 

(c) If the lever be of uniform strength 
with constant width we have a 4 constant 
throughout. 

Let y, be the depth at the second section, 
that is, at a, 0,, then 





%€ 
yi pao. lh aynmy l 
bxl 
pi — 
abx / 


$! =x / 48 
yVi7 


. I x ,a 
A, Pmodil> p= LO = 








abxl : abxo,d 
/a4*-; = al 3 
i - ie 
abxo,d 
éxli— } 
ee a ae 
y l 
Od 
=/: / af 
(0, 4 
and pi: pea: od 
4 
=anl:o,d. 


1 pei pe ips : &e. li od 2 0,6: Kc. 

Then the figure which represents the 
total deflection of the free end when the 
lever bends at every point is a semi- 
parabola. 

* Ss =2h Lote 

3. 3El 

(d@) Now let W be placed at any point 
distant x from the free end. 

Clearly the deflections of the free end 





treme layer of fibres in the first section js 
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have the same ratio as when W is at that 
end, but are less in amount. 

In this case, however, the lever only 
bends from the fixed end to the weight W. 

Let the section be uniform; then fig. 3 
vives the total deflection of the free end. 
Here the principal axis of the figure is of 
course = (7 — +). 


The area is py me (/ hd a rl(l- - 


3 skh ¥ 
But 7x l= W(/- 2). 
y 
nes § 
i . 
Whence S ig EM — 37 Mi ot af 
321 
(ec) If @ and r are constant, and .. é 
varying, then 
i .Wig- #* 
[ Tor 


(f) If é and ¢ are constant, then 
2Wil( - +x)?, 

3EI 

(gv) Ifa lever be taken and supported at 
both ends, and a weight W placed at its 
centre, then the formulz are easily deduced 
from the foregoing. When the centre 
deflects to its maximum, it may be con- 


S= 
































| sidered as fixed there, and the two ends 


deflected upwards under the support re- 


, , W 
actions, which are each equal to —; thus 
> 


we have on each side of the centre a lever 


' ae ‘ 
of length —, with one end fixed and one 
> 





P \ 
| end free, with a load — 


~ 


a“ 


acting at the free 


end. 
If the section be uniform, we have by (a) 
W \3 
© me 2 : (; Was da 
ogee “eer 
A) lf the lever be of uniform strength 
with @ varying, we get from (4 
_ we 
 33Er 
(4) If the strength be uniform with d@ 
varying, we have from (c 
om 44 
~ ae 
(4) Now consider a lever of length 7, sup- 
ported at both ends, and a weight W placed 
at any point distant + from the nearest 


support. 
Suppose the lever of uniform section. 





S 

















Fig. 7. 








$e 


Let R= reaction of nearest support. 
» R's i farthest a 
», .¥ =distance from nearest support to 
point of greatest deflection. 

Consider the lever as fixed at point of 
greatest deflection and the two segments 
deflected by the external forces which act on 
them. The amount of deflection of each 
segment is equal to that of the other. 


Now deflection due to R= pad 
3El 
-_ Wytly- 2p 
» Wa te! 
’ ° 3EI 
1 R'(Z—yvf 
os © e R'= — 
ee 


Then we have the equation— 
Ry - Wy (y- +7? = R' (2- yp. 
W(/- x) We 
i 


For R put ,and for R' put 7 


and reduce. 
We get > + vy (x - 3) = -4. 


Whence y = (32-2) + J (32 - x¥ - ar 
2 P 








i 
To prove this put x =~" and work out : it 


will be found y=, which is correct, as 
a 
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l 
then the case is the same as (7). Ifx=rs 


then y= -43/and (/-y)= "572. 

In any case the point of greatest deflec- 
tion does not deviate much from the centre, 
and in view of the fact that at any rate the 
calculated deflection is only approximate, 
therefore it is sufficiently accurate to consi- 
der the centre the point of greatest deflec- 
tion, except in special cases. 


i\3 
Rigas (5) _ Re 
wineaens” < gammeal | Y 
4/) If r and @ are Koay then by (4) 


bg ) R'B 


a.) ee 
«m) If r and 4 are constant, then by (c) 


2R! x “(G y 
ome = A 


Now ae a ‘ie of uniform 
section with the weight uniformly distri- 
buted along the length. 

Clearly, the angles ao 4, a, 0, 4,, &c., are 
to each other in the ratio of the moments of 
Alexure at 0, 0,, &c. 


Then 


The mom. of flex. at o= as 


_W(o,d) 


” ” 0,= 


pip 1 ee 
wpe —fi* 


” 


Also p,:P=0,d:l 
* poem _ ?'x fa ad a x (0, @)§ 
& 


Then 
fo,eP : Ke. 
Now draw a6=/ (fig. 4), dc=,. Also 


9 Ate sheoiee : (0, dP : 


PD. fs fy at their appropriate points and in 


the above ratio. The figure a4 crepresents 
the sum of deflections when the lever bends 
-at every point. The area of the figure is 
about } f, * 4. 





‘ r—P 
The o=— 
n 457 
And £. I a= = Wily 
y 2 21 
: WP 
AY Sa. 
Whence SEL 


If the lever be of uniform strength, with 
y and d@ constant, then #' == 
And O,:pmo,d: tl, 
*. py tpy py &e., = li 0,d:0,e: &e. 
Then if the lever bends at every point, 
the total deflection of the free end will be 
equal to the area of a triangle with base /, 


and height /, 
py? rP 
Tr =: i. Se oe, 
4E!I 
(pf) If the strength be uniform with a 
<constant breadth, then 


p _ abxl 
y tl Soe 





pu 


For y varies directly as its distance from 
the free end. 
r 
py x % 0, d=p, x! 
i o,d 


Then j= 


And pf, : Pmo,dil 
7 peo i SA! ad 
: U er OS 
2, =), =p; = Ke. 


Hence, if the lever bends at every point 














the total deflection of the free end =a 
rectangle = f, x / 
BI tg 8 
'e 28Fr 
(g) Lever supported at both ends, and 
W uniformly distributed. Suppose the 
section to be uniform, the centre may be 
considered as fixed, and the ends deflected 
under the forces which act on them. These 
forces are (1) the support reactions, and 
(2) the uniformly distributed loads which 
act in opposition to (1). 
The resultant deflection is clearly the 
difference of (1) and (2). 








we 
Deflection due to (1) is 2 _ wi 
SET ABET 
~me(*) 
; « Geo al we 
SEt 128E1 
ie Seti? tee 


EI \48 i28f 38E: 
(r) If the lever be of uniform strength, 
with 6 varying, then from (4) and () we get 


‘ . Wi 
Deflection due to (1) is RET 
ee 
” ” (2) ” 64 ET 
~SaW? {2-Z2\= 05 
sy El \32 64f 6gETr 


(s) If the strength be uniform with con- 
stant breadth, then by (7) and (A) 


Deflection due to (1) = er 
ep 
” ” Oe eT 
- Sane. fot 
sets ET \24 32) 6EI 


, (2) Ifa lever be fixed at both ends, and a 
weight W be placed at the centre, then 
before the deflection can be calculated it is 
necessary to ascertain the point at which 
the bending moment vanishes between the 
support and centre. 

Let x» = distance from the supports to 
the V P. 

Let y = distance from centre to the V P. 

Now the B M at support = shearing 
force at V P x x, 

And the B M at centre = shearing force 
atVP x y. 


Now the shearing force is constant 


throughout and equal to x hence B M at 


support = = J 
Wy 


The sum of B M’s at support and centre 
i, Pe wil 


x ¥) = —. 
+ ‘ 
Take aécd (fig. 5) to represent the 
wi 
— 
if we begin either at centre or 


BM at centre = 


sum of the B M’s = 


Now 


P support and calculate the ratio of the B M’s 


at that point caused by the shearing force 


Ww ‘ . 
= at successive points along the lever, we 


will obtain a curve 4 ¢ which will divide 
the sum of the B M’s at support and 
centre into two parts in the ratio of the 
actual B M’s at these two points; thus, 
suppose we select the support, and let m, 
and m, be the B M’s at that point caused by 
the shearing force at two successive points 
distant g and g from the support. 
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Then— 
m= = x p 


W x 
2 


‘My My= Pig; 

that is, the bending moment at support 
increases directly as the distance incre ases 
then é¢ is clearly a straight line cutting the 
ordinates 1, 2, 3, &c., in the ratio of their 
distances from 4. The figure 4¢ d is there. 
fore the portion of the sum of B M’s w hich 
belongs to support, the balance belongs to 
centre. 

Then B M at support = 
ee go ee i 
= x. = ra 

4 2 8 4 

The total deflection is equal to the sum 
of the deflections of the two parts into which 
the half length is divided by the V P. 


W /7\> 
cece > *(5) Oe ha 
rd ones f iga ET 
3E1 inde 


(w) Now if the load be uniformly distri- 
buted along the length, or = w per unit of 
length, then sum of BM at support and 


My = 


BM at centre 


centre = = (x+y). 


Now begin at centre and find the ratio 
of increase in BM at that point, thus let 
m, and m, be the B M’s at c (fig. 6) caused 
by the forces acting on fc and gc respec. 
tively, 


m, = (wxtexpe)- (~ x pc ASN aM pep 


Sis ge Ti! . 
Wye (WxgCxX GC) -~ | we ex i. js! gc 
2 = ( ge x ge) (« g ¢ ) {9 


= (pc): (gc. 

Then the curve 4c is parabolic and cuts 
the ordinates 12, 34, &c. (fig. 7), in the ratio 
of the squares of their distances from 4. 
Thus the portion of the figure a 4c d which 
belongs to centre is 4cd, and the portion 
due to the support is the remainder, a/c; 
abc isa semi-parabolic, and therefore the 
area is §xabxdc, leaving } x a6 « bcas 
the area of dcd. 

The BM at support is hence twice that 
at the centre. 


os My, : My 


3M ee a Si 
B M at support = % x ali ete 
Wed a i 
” ” centre == 4 x“ 55 x cg 
2 4 24 
Where W = w /. 
To find x and y we have 
wP + o( - x aw! 
2 2 12 
ONE SE i. 
Whence += —- +3 J 3 bemoan! 
Z 
and yout - r= 289. 
But for the purpose of estimating the 
amount of deflection it is sufficient for all 
but important cases to consider x= y, and 


the vanishing point at ‘ from support and 


from centre. 
_ S=sum of deflections of the two 





part _[® 
hg “CY, Fe vont } 
a at ta ! 
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NOTES. 
A CORRESPONDENT in the 
Official Neglect’ Times, who signs himself ‘‘ A 
ae Lover of His Country,’’ draws 
attention to what hei justly styles the 
‘«‘ curious contrast ’’ between this country 
and most others in regard to the choice of 
distinguished guests who are invited to 
meet Sovereigns or Presidents visiting this 
country. Anyone, he said, who ran over 
the list of Royal or Presidential guests, 
when our King visited the King of Italy 
and the President of France, would have 
observed among them the names of men 
eminent at Rome and Paris in literature, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music, 
and science, and he adds (quite rightly) 
that the omission of any such names would 
have been inconceivable either to an 
Italian or a Frenchman. The ** Lover of 
His Country ’’ proceeds :-— 

“ T have from sheer curiosity run through the 

catalogue of persons invited, whether to Windsor 
or to the Guildhall, to meet the King and Queen 
of Italy, and I have not been able to discover 
the name of one single writer, painter. sculptor, 
architect, musician, or scientist, pre -Minent as 
such, or even eminent.” 
The fact is, however, characteristically 
English. This is a country where, prac- 
tically, no one cares for art, except a few 
specially educated persons; in the eyes of 
the official respectabilities who presumably 
draw up these lists, an artist is no doubt a 
vulgar person, not “ de nétre monde *’ (as 
Ethel Newcome said to her cousin), and 
not fitting to be brought into the presence 
of a Royal visitor, any more than he is 
fitted to receive a “‘ birthday honour,”’ a 
distinction which goes mostly in reward for 
political or military services, or for the 
mere fact of being rich. We are glad 
someone besides ourselves has called public 
attention to the subject, though we doubt 
whether anything will come of it. The 
King, of course, could alter all this in a 
moment if he chose, but it may be doubtful 
whether the point has ever been properly 
brought before him. 





A VERY important point in the 

London Water J ondon Water Arbitration in 
Arbitration. 

reference to the New River 
Company's claim of 13,000,000!. has been 
decided by the Court of Arbitration. A 
considerable portion of this claim is based 
on the assumption that the profits of the 
company are distributable among the pro- 
prietors, and that the dividend is not limited 
to 10 per cent., with any surplus above 
that sum being disposed of in aid of the 
rates. The point is a very simple one. 
When the New River Company was origin- 
ally incorporated by Royal Charter in the 
time of James I., there was, of course, no 
limit to its dividends. In 1847 the Water 
Works Clauses Act was passed, which does 
limit the dividends. This general Act was 
incorporated in a private Act of the New 
River Company in 1852, except any clause 
which might be inapplicable to the under- 
taking. The company says that the clause 
as to the limitation of dividend is inapplic- 
able, while it is the contention of the Water 
Board that the clause applies, and this con- 
tention has been upheld by the Court. An 
appeal even to the House of Lords is 
threatened by the Company on this point ; 
it may be that the intention will not be 


carried out, but meanwhile, an important 
decision has been given in favour of the 
Water Board. 
An adjourned inquest was 
held on Tuesday last, on the 
four men killed in the recent 
collapse of a brick viaduct in course of 
construction on the Cheltenham and 
Honeybourne branch of the Great Western 
Railway. A portable crane was in use on 
the viaduct at the time of the disaster, for 
hoisting and distributing materials, and 
while the centring was being removed the 
three last finished arches collapsed, one 
after the other, precipitating the crane and 
a large amount of débris to a depth of be- 
tween 30 ft. and goft. The viaduct was 
being built in blue brick and lime mortar, 
in accordance with the drawings and 
specifications of the Great Western Rail- 
way Company, and under the supervision 
of the company’s resident engineer. The 
mortar was of excellent quality, the work 
had been executed to the entire satisfaction 
of the resident engineer, and the removal 
of the centring was conducted under the 
supervision of an experienced foreman. 
After deliberation, the jury concluded that 
there had been no want of reasonable care 
and skill on the part of those concerned, a 
decision with which we fully agree. Never- 
theless, it is perfectly clear that engineer- 
ing practice is at fault in sanctioning the 
employment of lime mortar in rainy 
weather, such as that prevailing at the 
time of the accident. Lime mortar is 
never suitable for thick walls or other 
masonry, for its hardening depends upon 
the slow action of the atmosphere, and in 
wet weather hardening takes a long time. 
Even under favourable circumstances the 
mortar in the interior of thick masonry 
does not set hard for years, and may not 
set at all. Lime mortar 2,000 years old 
has been taken from subterranean vaults 
in the same condition as freshly mixed 
mortar. Such mortar is unsuitable for 
structures liable to severe vibration, and 
in the United States its use has been aban- 
doned on all first-class railway works. As 
almost every failure of masonry is due to 
the disintegration or the yielding of mortar 
in the joints, cement mortar should always 
be used for structures like arches. This form 
of mortar is practically as cheap as lime 


The Fall of 
a Viaduct. 


mortar, it sets immediately, it continues 
to harden independently of contact with 
air, and is the only mortar whose strength 
increases with age. While exonerating 
the engineers and contractors from blame, 
the jury expressed the opinions that, con- 
sidering the wet weather, the centring was 
removed too soon; that arches of the kind, 
especially in winter, should be set in 
cement mortar; and that the crane was 
carried too far along the arch, having re- 
gard to the fact that the supports of the 
track did not extend to the next pier. There 
must have been some particularly sensible 
men on this jury, and they have read a 
useful lesson to all engineers who have 
continued to place unwarrantable reliance 
upon lime mortar. 





a Wuie London jogs along 
— with an obsolete Building 
oe, Act, other cities of the world 
recognise modern practice by framing re- 





gulations that permit its application, and 





at the same time provide for the safety of 
the public. The most recent manifestation 
of the kind is to be found in the code pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Buildings of the 
Borough of Manhattan, U.S.A, relating 
to concrete-steel construction. Concrete- 
steel is so largely employed in floor con- 
struction that this department of work 
alone is sufficient to justify official recog- 
nition, but it seems highly probable that 
walls and columns will be increasingly 
built of the same material. Hence the 
authorities are to be thoroughly com- 
mended for taking up the matter. In the 
rules now published we observe that gravel 
or stone concrete is prescribed, cinder con- 
crete being no longer permitted. This 
stipulation is wise, for the resistance of 
cinder concrete is admittedly low, and it 
is quite possible that for equal strength 
no difference of weight exists between 
cinder and good stone or gravel concrete. 
The proportions of the mixture are to be 
cement one part, sand two parts, gravel 
or broken stone four parts, or such propor- 
tions as will ensure a crushing strength 
of not less than 2,000 Ib. per square inch 
at the end of twenty-eight days. Some 
of the rules relative to the fineness of sand 
and the size of crushed stone appear to be 
open to question, but generally they 
provide satisfactory safeguards. In com- 
puting the moments of resistance for con- 
crete-steel beams it is stipulated that the 
maximum values shall be 500 lb. per square 
inch extreme fibre stress in compression, 
and 350 lb. per square inch in direct com- 
pression. Similarly the maximum shearing 
stress is limited to 50 lb. per square inch. 
These values are perfectly safe, the latter 
perhaps erring a little too much on the 
side of safety. The bases indicated for 
calculation avoid unnecessary complica- 
tions, and taking the regulations as a 
whole, they certainly appear to be wisely 
framed and to be generally satisfactory. _ 





A NOVEL system of electric 
supply for working railways 
has recently been patented in 
many countries. It proposes to use the 
new Edison battery in conjunction with a 
novel application of Hopkinson’s three- 
Wire system of electric supply. If the 
Edison battery has the high efficiency and 
durability which its makers claim for it 
then the multiple supply system appears 
to us to be quite feasible. In our climate 
we do not think that any overhead high- 
tension system could be sufficiently well in- 
sulated to make it absolutely trustworthy. 
In winter it would be difficult to prevent a 
coating of ice forming round the large 
insulators that would be necessary to sup- 
port the heavy overhead wires. In the 
new system the high-tension conductors 
are placed between the rails, and the sys- 
tem of protection adopted would make it 
quite safe. The voltages between the con- 
ductors and the rails are each 2,000, so 
that the voltage of supply to the two live 
conductors between the up and down 
tracks respectively would be 4,000 volts. 
All the four rails are connected electri- 
cally, and form the return conductor 
when the loads on the up and down 
tracks are balanced. The conductors 
are divided into sections, and a section 
is only alive when a train is on it. In 
addition to the motors, which are worked 
by the high-tension supply, every train 


New Electric 
Railway 
System. 
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carries a set of low-tension motors which 
are worked by a battery of Edison cells 
carried by the train itself. The low- 
tension motors worked by the cells make 
the train independent of the line supply, 
and so secure certainty of operation. They 
can also be charged from the line, and 
one of the claims made for the Edison cell 
is that no regulation of the charge or dis- 
charge is necessary, as excessive currents 
do not damage it. Another great advan- 
tage is that there is no necessity to take 
the high-tension conductors into stations 
or through crossings, as each train is 
practically an independent unit. It is 
proposed to have central supply stations 
every thirty miles apart, and every section 
of the line would be in connection with 
two stations. 





By the signature of the new 
Canal Treaty, of which the de- 
tails were settled with such 
astonishing celerity by the Governments of 
the United States and the Panama Repub- 
lics, the interoceanic canal scheme has en- 
tered a new phase. The Treaty gives to 
the United States the control of a zone five 
miles wide on each side of the canal, for 
which either actual sovereignty or a lease 
in perpetuity will be conferred, and, further, 
the islands in Panama Bay will be trans- 
ferred to the United States for the purpose 
of fortifications for protecting the canal. 
The extraordinary adventures of the scheme 
may now be regarded as finished for good, 
and we may reasonably hope that its future 
history will tell us of nothing more exciting 
than the diligent and skilful execution of 
a great engineering work. All maritime 
nations are interested in the venture, and 
the money required for its prosecution will 
be amply repaid by the immense savings 
that will be effected by the ultimate open- 
ing of the new waterway. 


The <n ia 





DvurinG last month the distri- 

py ine ogy bution of the unusual rainfall 
was of varied character. The 

driest region, in which, however, the fall 
was little below 6 in., was along the 
eastern coast, its inland boundary being 
an irregular line, extending from Beachy 
Head, through London, and northwards 
till about level with the Wash, thence run- 
ning westward in a broad tongue towards 
the valley of the Don. Part of Staffordshire 
was included in the region, and after pass- 
ing near the base of the Derbyshire hills, 
the boundary returned to the sea south of 
Bridlington. Two areas on the east coast 
of Scotland were comparatively free from 
rain during the month, these being in the 
Edinburgh district and north of the High- 
land district beyond Aberdeen. Parts of 
the Western Highlands of Scotland, the 
English Lake District, the inland regions 
of Wales, the moorlands of Devon and 
Cornwall, and a tract between Salisbury 
and Guildford all received about toin., 
or over 1,000 tons of rain per acre; while 
some districts in Wales had fully 15 in., 
and the gauge at the Stye in Cumberland 
registered 32 in. In the London dis- 
trict 6.03 in. fell at Camden-square in 
October, the maximum quantity for forty- 
Six years past. Some people hold the 
opinion that the rainfall is intimately asso- 
ciated with periods of sunspot maximum 


establish any reliable theory on the point. 


mum, but Sir Norman Lockyer tells us that 
the monsoon rains in India are heaviest 
with an intermediate stage of ‘sunspots. 
Further, the zones of precipitation move 
about the globe in such a way that it is very 
difficult to draw inferences for any particu- 
lar district. 





A SMALL exhibition of Arts 
and Crafts now on view 
at the Woodbury Gallery is 
chiefly noticeable for the collection there of 
a number of Miss E. M. Rope’s charming 
sculpture creations of child-life, real and 
symbolical. Those who do not know her 
work of this type have a good opportunity 
here of seeing a number of examples to- 
gether, and enjoying the union of good 
modelling with poetic fancy and invention 
which they display. Miss Rope has made 
a special study of children’s figures in bas- 
relief, using them in most cases to illus- 
trate some symbolic fancy, and her pro- 
ductions of this kind form almost a class 
of themselves; there is nothing else quite 
like them in contemporary sculpture. 
Among the general objects exhibited are 
two upright pianofortes designed by Mr. 
H. Baillie Scott for Messrs. Broadwood, 
one in ebonised mahogany with open 
panels of coloured metal and wood, the 
other an oak case, fumed, with iron furni- 
ture. Both are good as designs, but 
both are made on that foolish and wrong- 
headed pattern which artistic designers, 
for some :eason, are trying to thrust upon 
us, of enclosing the key-board and the 
upper part of the instrument behind large 
folding doors, which when closed misre- 
present the real form and structure of the 
instrument, and when open are in every- 
one’s way. It is folly to make pianofortes 
in that way, whatever artistic treatment 
may be bestowed upon it. Among other 
things in the exhibition we noticed especi- 
ally a bronze table fountain, triangular on 
plan, with pendant electric lights, by Mr. 
J. A. Hodel, and some good flat silver 
girdles by the same artist; an admirable 
copper hot-water jug and two copper 
flower-vases, coming from the Keswick 
School of Industrial Arts, and an oval- 
shaped soup-tureen from the same school, 
very good in design, but with the 
fatal defect that it is rickety on its 
base; nothing can atone for that; the first 
business of a table utensil is to stand firm 
and steady; if it does not it is useless, 
whatever its artistic design. A set of 
silver salt, pepper, and mustard pots, ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Ramsden, Omar, and A. 
C. E. Carr, have a good solid character, 
and the same may be said of the two 
simply treated silver goblets exhibited by 
Mr. John Williams. There are other good 
things in the collection, but the cataloguing 
and numbering was rather incomplete, 
and it was not always easy to identify 
them. But the exhibition is worth a visit, 
were it only for the sake of Miss Rope’s 
bas-reliefs, 


Woodbury 
Gallery. 





AT the Modern Gallery is 
The Modern ri Sve a 


Gallery, collection of water-colours, by 
; Mr. G, C. Haité, under the 
title “* Venice : Colour and Sunlight.’’ The 





and minimum, but it is very difficult to 
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Records appear to show that rainfall is 
more copious during times of sunspot mini- | than with clear definition of form ; 





the special character ef these works—tha; 
they are more occupied with colour effec 
their 
general effect is what we may call « little 
too ragged, and this is more felt, naturally 
in the larger than in the smaller subjects. 
The first one in the catalogue, a “on 
doorway,”’ a little bit of still-life eff. t, is 
one of the best in the collection—as ;,» im. 
pression of colour and composition it {s ad. 
mirable ; and, generally speaking, it is jy 
these smaller and slighter sketche. that 
the principal successes are made: ; 
miniscences of colour effect. 
“Off Bellestrino” (6); “ Piazza; 
Marks "’ (20); ‘* Gondola at the Door" 
(42); ‘* Palazzo Moceniso ”’ (48); © Biy, 
Posts ’’ (100), a rather larger one, but with 
the same qualities. Of the larger dray 

ings, one of the most effective is “ | nder 
the Archway "’ (92); *‘ The Boat-vard. Ri, 
San Trovaso”’ (78), is another very effectiv, 
sketch. The special aim in this and 
others is evidently colour effect, and the: 
are successful in what the artist apparent); 
aimed at. Some of the slight studies, in 
pencil touched with colour, such as tly 
** Fruit Stall Studies ’’ (36 and 37) are ex 
cellent examples of rapid study of effect. 


Such are: 





Mr. Walter A SELECTED collection ot 
Crane’s works by Mr. Walter Crane 


Exhibition. i on view at Messrs, Dickin- 
sons’ Galleries, at 114, New Bond-street. 
It includes a good deal of the decorative 
book illustration work of which he has 
made so great a success, and which is 
well-known. There are also some water- 
colours, which are interesting as records 
of scenes by an artist who is not specially 
or professedly a water colourist. Among 
these ‘An Old Welsh Farm” is pic- 
turesque, and ‘*‘ White Horses ”’ is a coast 
scene in which the sweeping movement of 
the sea is finely conveyed. There is also 
the larger work, ‘‘ The Crest of the 
Wave,” represented by a number of small 
figures; a fancy, which we never thought 
a very happy one. The real interest of the 
exhibition is in the decorative design—the 
page illustrations of books already referred 
to; the costume studies for figures in the 
Guildhall Masque; the designs for em- 
broidery and for a printed hanging, and 
the vases in red lustre made by Messrs. 
Maw and assistants, from Mr. Crane's de 
signs. 


—_— 
we 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


_ Tue usual fortnightly meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was held on Friday evening last week 
in the Meeting-room of the Royal Institute o! 
British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, W., Mr. R. S. Balfour, 
Vice-President, in the chair in the absence of 
Mr. H. T. Hare, the President. 

Mr. H. Tanner, jun., Hon. Secretary, read the 
minutes of the last meeting, which were agreed 
to, and Mr. Louis Ambler, Hon. Secretary, 
read a list of nominations for membership. 
The following gentlemen were then elected 
members of the Association :—Messrs. H. S. 
Stowell, J. A. Wilson, F. S. Chesterton, C. W. 
Lucas, G. Hubbard, R. H. Browne, Lucio 
Velasco, H. de A. Broun-Morrison, F. A. 
Collard, S. Murray, S. L. Steane, and L. ©. 
Rayner. 

Mr. Horace Field was also reinstated as 4 
member. 

The Chairman announced that a meeting of 
the Discussion Section would be held on Decem- 
ber 2, when a paper would be read by Mr. 
H. T. B. Spencer on *‘ Theatres.” 


New Premises Fund. 





title at once defines and excuses what is 


The Chairman then announced the following 
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fist of additional donations to the New Premises 
une :-—-Messrs. H. Saxon Snell, 5§2/. 10s. ; 
Edwin C. Pinks, 151. 15s.; A. O. Collard, 
y2l. 128.; W. D. Carée (second donation), 
sol. 1os.; W. Talbot Brown, 5/. 5s.; R. H. 
Butterworth, sl. 5s.; Lander, Bedells, and 
Crampton, 5l. 5s.; C. E. Varndell, 51. §5. ; 
wW. C. Waymouth, sl. s5s.; Edmund Wood- 
thorpe, 5l. 5s.; G. Corderoy, 5/.; A. H. Ker- 
sev, 31. 38.3 J. E. Capell, 21. 2s.; W. Dewes, 
2i. 2s.; R. A. V. Harrison, al. 2s. ; W. Stewart 
(second donation), 2]. 2s.; Arthur Stratton, 
zl. 2s. ; H. Tooley, 21. as. ; F. A. Coles, 1]. 1s. ; 
.. G. Detmar, 1/. 1s.; A. W. Field, 11. 1s. ; 
A. J. Hopkins, 11. 1s. ; Ernest Newton, 11. 1s. ; 
T. M. Smith, wl. 1s.; C. F. A. Voysey, 11. 1s. ; 
R. H. Dods, 10s. 6d.; D. B. Hart, 10s. 6d. ; 
{.. Morgan, 1os. 6d.; and I. Campbell Pope, 
sos. 6d. 

On the motion of the Chairman, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the donors. The Chair- 
man also announced that 162 members had 
doubled their subscriptions in accordance with 
the Committee’s suggestion. This would pro- 
duce a sum of 1161.; as there were 1,552 
members of the Association, there were still 
many others who might do the same. 


Farm Buildings. 


‘The Chairman then called on Mr. H. Munro 
Cautley to read the following paper on ‘‘ Farm 
Buildings ’? :— 

It will be within the memory of a few of 
vou, and I hope sincerely very few, that but 
twelve months ago I read a similar paper to 
this before the Discussion Section of this Asso- 
ciation, and as the practice of farming does 
not vary so rapidly as to have changed much 
in that time, I am afraid that much of what 
I then said must be repeated now ; but I have 
been at pains since then to solicit fresh facts 
from my farmer friends, and to settle my con- 
victions on several points, which I did not then 
dare debate, in order to fit myself for, and fill 
the wider scope enjoyed by this paper. 

{ am fully aware of the diversity of con- 
ditions under which farming is engaged upon 
in this country, and that the problem so satis- 
factorily solved in the West Country would 
require a_ totally different solution to be 
equally satisfactory in the East, but the under- 
lving principles are essentially the same, so 
that I shall speak to-night wholly from within 
my practical experience, gathered on farms 
and amongst farmers in the Eastern Counties, 
and as the one condition that does not vary is 
that of the agriculturists’ finances, I shall 
restrict myself to the description of that type 
of buildings and fittings in which the truest 
economies are effected, and thus made most 
suitable to meet the requirements of those to 
whom farming is a real business. 

It is so easy to be elaborate, so difficult to 
exercise economy, that no difficulty will be 
experienced when one has to build a toy farm 
for a rich hobby-rider in introducing the por- 
eelain bin and the cataloguer’s nickel-plated 
fittings for the humbler forms, the principle 
remaining the same, and the only importance 
being that they are entirely suitable for their 
purpose, 

And now as to the site and position of the 
duildings. 

The first essential, of course, is a good water- 
supply for both house and vards. You will, no 
doubt, have noticed that this necessity was 
provided for by our ancestors by grouping all 
the buildings about some good pond, and 
though no doubt picturesque in these days of 
windmill-power and hydraulic rams, some 
further reasons must be adduced for planning 
the buildings about visible water. 

The next most important point, in my estima- 
tion, is to get the building quite close to some 
hard metalled road maintained at the public 
expense. A farmer’s private roads in and about 
his holding are a perennial source of expense 
to him, and I have rarely seen them except 
in such a condition that the labour of carting 
is doubled. 

In this disastrous year, when I have seen 
corn unable to be carted from the land owing 
to its heavy state, there seems an added 
importance to this point. 

As to the position of the buildings on the 
holding, in an arable one they should be as 
near the centre as possible, unless on the slope 
of a hill, when it should be nearer the top 
to save the uphill carting of manure. Of 
rourse, it will be thought there is left the 
uphill carting of the crops, but with the im- 
proved machinery of to-day, threshing and 
winnowing can be accomplished all in one 


performance, and thus there is no necessity for 
bringing all to the stackyard adjoining the 
barn, but much can be stacked in the field it 
is cut in and marketed straight from there. 

In dairy farms, however, the buildings 
should be near the centre of the pasturage part 
of the holding, so as to avoid fetching and 
feeding the cows from long distances. 

And further good points one might look to 
find in an ideal homestead would be a dry, 
healthy soil, easy drainage, and a sheltered 
southern slope. 

The best aspect for stock is no doubt south 
with a touch of east in it; but when building 
on a slope, unless the aspect is utterly wrong, 
the building should perhaps be placed across 
the direction of the slope, or some very awk- 
ward steps will have to be dealt with. 

Finally, in rebuilding old homesteads—and 
in England most of our work must be with 
such—do not accept it as an axiom that they 
should be rebuilt on the old site. Some of 
the foregoing advantages should be looked for 
on the holding, and if found in greater 
measure at some other point rebuild your 
homestead there. Do not be afraid of leaving 
one or two buildings too good to be pulled 
down isolated; they will prove useful for a 
variety of objects. 

And now, having to erect a new homestead, 
what should be its arrangement and construc- 
tion? Of the conditions which govern it we 
are sure. It should be built with an eye to 
careful economy of construction and main- 
tenance, in the most labour-saving and con- 
venient manner possible; but, above all, it 
should provide for the most suitable and 
sanitary housing of live stock, that they may 
be maintained in the most healthy, and there- 
fore profitable, manner. 

Should the solution of this problem seem 
easy to anyone, I am afraid its appearance 
will be found very deceptive, for I have never 
seen any group of buildings for a mixed farm, 
even when I have visited model ”’ 
buildings, which were teeming with 
defects. 

I have not come with any perfect plan, nor 
am I prepared to tell vou how it may be 
attained, but I believe that it will be found 
somewhere between the extremes, pre- 
sented by the old-fashioned and modern or 
‘** model ’’ homesteads. 

But perhaps it would he most helpful to 
glunce at the advantages and disadvantages 
of both. In an old homestead there will 
generally be a large rambling old barn of flail- 
threshing memory, with perhaps the cowsheds 
ranged about same; then the stables will be 
in an entirely separate block, the piggeries in 
another, the granary, chaff-cutting house and 
cartshed in another, and varyious outlying 
loose boxes and small cowsheds wherever there 
is an odd corner. 

In addition to this, the vards are nearly 
always of a much too large a size, rain-washed 
and wasteful of litter, all tending to the 
making of bad manure, whilst apparently the 
aspect was rarely studied at all. This is 
obviously not of a labour-saving character, o1 
suitable to the modern practice of farming. 
It means carrying fodder from the granary 
to both the cowsheds and the stables, from the 
mixing floor to isolated stock scattered about 
the homestead, and straw from the stackyard 
and barn to all the various departments, which, 
besides entailing endless labour, keeps all the 
roadways in a constant litter. 

But to turn to the modernised type, which 
common usage designates as *‘ model.’’ Here 
all the buildings, even down to the fowl! house, 
are grouped in. one large parallelogram, the 
outside walls of which arise square and gaunt, 
with scarcely an opening to be seen. I am 
not urging its ugliness, though I believe .t 
to be the outcome of one of its most practical 
defects, namely, that everything is approached 
from within, frequently from internal roads 
and alley-ways. Were it situated on some of 
our blackest wold lands I should find excuse 
in the pitiless winds and rains which drive 
across them, but why when on some sheltered 
hillside or sunny valley? Did it save road- 
ways, as its exponents urge? I should not even 
then think it counterbalanced its  dis- 
advantages, for think of the indescribable 
filth into which these internal approaches must 
be churned, the insanitariness of it all, and on 
a heavy winter’s night or sultry summer’s day 
the stagnation of the exhalations so en- 
closed. But it does not save roadways, the 
sparse openings are distributed on all sides 
and they must have approaches, so I believe 
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I cannot believe, either, that the buildings 
so grouped can be as healthy and sanitary as 
those built in more open formation, for the 
large deposit of manure which accumulates in 
the yards must have a deleterious effect when 
in so confined an area, whilst the ravages of 
disease would be much more difficult to check. 

The internal alley-ways, also, make in- 
dependent walls just as necessary as they are 
in more open formation, so I do not believe 
there is any economy effected in construction. 
In case of fire, too, the whole range of build- 
ings is endangered, and unless the removal 
of the stock was undertaken early in the con- 
flagration many must inevitably be lost, whilst 
in any case their rescue would be seriously 
hampered. 

In designing a complete homestead myself 
I should certainly have as few internal 
approaches as possible, but everything, as far 
as possible, approached from a common farm 
roadway, and whilst grouping the cowsheds, 
stockyards, and piggeries under the shelter 
of the barn, granary, etc., keep the horse 
yards, stables, and cartsheds distinct. 

The staffs that work these two departments 
are entirely distinct, and if over the cartsheds a 
roomy loft was constructed, into which a stack 
could be threshed direct, the extra labour 
involved is nothing, as only chaff and corn 
would have to be carted from the granary 
block, which is but a small operation, and even 
if the departments are grouped in one block 
it is impossible to get them all adjoining the 
barn and granary so closely as to save all 
labour and carriage. 

But I will proceed to the practical details in 
connexion with the various buildings, only re- 
minding you again that I shall treat of each in 
its simplest form, believing so thoroughly as I 
do, that all repairs should be capable of being 
undertaken by the estate carpenter, or else 
whatever is broken or missing is sure to be 
neglected till some serious mishap arises 
through it. For this reason, and for the reason 
that on most estates enough timber is felled 
and steam-sawn sufficient for the purpose of 
repairs, I am strongly in favour of the simplest 
wood construction in everything but the main 
fabric. Where it is only a question of nailin 
a plank up a tenant will always do it himself 
but should it be anything less simple, it is 
either neglected, or the landlord burdened with 
it. ‘ 

In cart-horse stables, it is very desirable that 
each horse should be provided with a separate 
division, which must in no case be less than 
6 ft. wide. In old-fashioned stables it was not 
at all unusual to find all the horses standing 
together with no divisions between, but this 
is much to be regretted. It is but seldom, per- 
haps that one horse damages another, but it 
will be found that under such circumstances, 
some of the horses will never lie down, much 
to the detriment of their working powers, and, 
what is worse, the stronger horses will pre- 
vent the weaker from getting their fair share 
of food. 

Here then is a strong plea for separate stalls, 
but it will be found, I am afraid, that many 
farmers shrink from what they consider such 
extravagance, when, perhaps, the best com- 
promise is to divide up for pairs, the divisions 
with 1o ft. centres, and the weak horses can 
then be put together. 

The width of stables may be arrived at by 
allowing 2 ft. for manger, 7 ft. for standing, 
12 in. for gutter, and 5 ft. for passage way 
behind. 

The cubical contents necessary, 800 ft. per 
animal, applies to both stables and cow-sheds. 

No general rule for determining the number 
of horses required to be provided for can be 
given, as to-day many farmers go in for stock 
so largely, that laying down much grass, the 
quantity of arable land is greatly reduced, and 
not so many horses needed. Roughly speak- 
ing, a horse to every 25 acres is what is gener- 
ally needed. 

The manger should be of 1} in .plank, and 
about 3 ft. high, with stout, rounded, hard- 
wood chin-piece, preferably in oak, as I believe 
the acid in this wood makes them most averse 
to crib-biting. The divisions should have hard- 
wood heel posts, 1 ft. in front of gutter and 
5 ft. out of ground, with, it will be hardly 
necessary to add, all the arrises taken off, as 
should be done to all fittings, and the board- 
ing to them may be 1 in. rough, but in any 
case should not be tongued, neither tongued 
into the rails (as this makes repairs difficult 
at once), but nailed one side only, and kept off 
the ground to prevent decay. 

will say nothing about feeding passages 
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behind the manger, as there is not the objection 
in feeding horses from the front there is with 
cows, but should it be possible to indulge in 
this extravagance, there is no doubt that horses 
would do better with their noses further from 
the wall. . 

The doors should be 4 ft. wide, and at least 
7 ft. 6 in. high in two heights, and capable, of 
being hinged right back and there fastened, 
as should all farm doors, whilst the windows 
should be of the hit and miss pattern, with 
glazing over, unless, having a lofty stable, you 
can put your light in front, but well above the 
horses’ heads; or,better still, can bring your- 
self to put plenty of glass tiles in the back 
slope of the roof, than which, I suppose, there 
is really no better way of lighting (at all events 
for cowsheds) or of avoiding breakages. But un- 
less the roof is pantiled and glass tiles are being 


_used, large sheets should be employed, as 


every joint forms a lodgment for dirt, and 
obstructs the light. 

For the paving in stables, a very hard brick 
will be required, or the iron-shod feet of the 
horses will make short work of it. Blue bricks 
on edge will make the cheapest efficient paving, 
or there is a red brick made at Skier’s Spring, 
near Barnsley, which I believe to be just as 
good. The fall would be at least one in forty, 
and the gutter can best, perhaps, be made with 
bull-nosed bricks, and of sufficient width to 
allow the free passage of a shovel. 

To ensure the all-important ventilation, I 
think the best and safest form is still that em- 
ployed by our ancestors, namely, carrying the 
eaves well over, leaving out all filling between 
the rafters’ feet, and raising every fourth or 
fifth ridge tiles. A fodder and harness-room 
combined should be in connexion with the 
stable, and approached from same. A small 
compartment opening out of same for chaff 
is a great convenience, especially if arrange- 
ments are made for filling it from outside by 
a small door high up. 

Lofts running over the stables, with ar- 
rangements for bundling the hay down into 
over-head racks, are to be condemned on every 
score. They cannot be as healthy, and even 
if we do not think the over-head rack a faulty 
arrangement in itself, filling them from above 
so that all the dust of the loft gets into their 
eyes is evidently wrong, whilst the very ease 
of the operation conduces to the greatest 
wastefulness, enough stuff often being put 
down to last a week. 

If, on the other hand, hay racks by the side 
of the manger are adopted, and the hay has 
to be carried separately to each manger, it is 
far less likely the men will be troubled with 
this spirit of wastefulness. 

To form these racks, the chin-piece should 
be carried through, bars let into same and 
carried down on to a brick pinning about 9 in. 
high, and the bottom sloped up to the back 
so as to let out all the hay-seed and dust. 

The stables should have direct access to a 
horse-yard, with shelter sheds in same, in the 
construction of which it must be remembered 
that the manure is allowed to accumulate to 
a depth of about 2 ft. before removal, so that 
the eaves must be kept high enough to allow 
of it, and for the horses to pass beneath, about 
8 ft. is usual. They are often also made far 
too shallow, so that little protection is afforded 
the animals, 14 ft. must be. the minimum 
depth, and 2 ft. or 3 ft. more may be added 
with advantage. All the eaves should be 
spouted to prevent the manure being more rain- 
washed than is necessary, but I would not advo- 
cate horse-yards being entirely covered. In 
the Eastern counties we turn the horses out at 
night, and attribute their hardiness to it, which 
will make evident my objection to doing so. 

In all shelter-sheds, cart-sheds, etc., where 
one has to employ posts let into the ground to 
take the roof-plates, one is troubled with the 
constant annoyance of rotting feet, and the 
attendant necessities of spurring them. I 
have seen various attempts to obviate this. An 
ingenious one, based on the fact of posts always 
rotting at the ground level, was to set them in 
a drain pipe, the top of which was kept 6 in. 
above the ground and filled in with cement ; 
but the best I think I have seen is the use of 
steel joists bedded into a block of cement, and 
attached to the roof plates with angle irons, 
but should these be used, there must be bolted 
to both sides of the web, at least for a height 
of 6 ft, a chamfered block of wood, or serious 
injury may happen to the animals. Cast-iron 
columns ought never to be used owing to their 
liability to fracture, a cart backed up against 
them would in many instances be sufficient to 





break them, and I have even seen a 4 in. one 
broken by a bull which found it in its way. 

The gates of all yards should be ro ft. wide, 
and hung to open outwards and fall right 
back. When there are gates between two 
yards they must, of course, be hung at least 
2 ft. up to clear the manure as it rises; and 
so, if the yards are ever to be used for pigs to 
run in, the bottoms must be fitted with elm 
slips, constructed like miniature gates, to work 
in grooves formed in the gate posts. 

Palings make very bad fences between or 
around yards, but should they be necessary on 
the score of economy, do not point the tops, 
and let them be close, or an animal may get 
hung up and seriously damaged. For the same 
reason, keep the top rails of gates close enough 
to prevent animals ever gettisng their heads 
through. 

Cowsheds. 


In treating of cowsheds, we come, perhaps, 
to the most important buildings which go to 
make up a homestead. 

Two kinds of sheds are in common use— 
those for single rows of cows and those where 
they stand double. No preference can be given 
to either system, except that in the latter, for 
a large number of cows, it will be cheaper if 
the building stands independently, as then one 
roof takes the place of two; but generally 
it is possible to arrange some of the sheds: as 
lean-to’s against a barn or some higher build- 
ing on the north side, thus giving them 
welcome protection and making quite econo- 
mical the roofing of a single shed. 

In a shed in which there are two rows they 
may either be arranged head to head with the 
feeding passage in the centre, which is perhaps 
most convenient, as the stockyards naturally 
flanking the shed, the manure can then be 
thrown straight out into them (though this 
arrangement makes it difficult to get fresh air 
to the heads of the animals), or tail to tail, 
with the dunging passage in the centre and the 
feeding passage on either side, in which case, 
however, the manure has to be bundled all 
the way down the dunging passage to 
the open door; but as far as space in con- 
cerned, neither of these arrangements is more 
economical than the other, as may be deduced 
from the following figures :— 

The feeding passage must never be less than 
3 ft. in width, the manger will take up 2 ft., 
the standing 6 ft. 6 in. from manger to edge 
of gutter; the latter must be 12 in. wide, and 
the dunging passage at least 4 ft. 

I know to some the above length of stand- 
ing may seem short, but should you make it 
more the cow will be nearly certain to foul 
its bed, under which circumstances, not only 
is the litter wasted, but the milking carried 
on under unfavourable conditions, for I should 
think it would be difficult to find a man who 
would trouble to clean his cow before milking 
it. I would even advocate a still shorter 
standing for Alderneys or other small breed 
of cows. 

It is usual to tie the animals in pairs, in 
which case the divisions need to be with 8 ft. 
centres ; 6 in., or even 12 in. less, is often given 
this, but it leaves the cows very cramped and 
also hampers the milkers, 

The divisions may be constructed in much the 
same manner as those described for stables; 
but the heel-post is better not so far back, or 
it will get in the way of the milker. It should 
certainly be 2 ft. in front of the gutter and only 
about 3 ft. 6 in. high, whilst if it rises to 
5 ft. at the manger it will be ample. 

The construction of mangers is important, 
but little understood, I am afraid. There is, 
in my mind, little question, however, that each 
cow should be provided with two bins, which 
means four bins in each of two-stall divisions, 
each bin capable of holding a bushel easily, 
and the bin next division in each case fitted 
with ventilated lid to hinge back and fix with 
button against it. This arrangement permits 
of the two feeds being put in at the same time, 
and allows of the cows being fed the first thing 
in the morning without delaying the milking. 
It will also be found that some cows will not 
let their milk down unless feeding, so that 
a bin one can open for a short time will be 
found convenient. At haysel, too, and harvest 
a double bin will allow of the men getting into 
the fields to help, when with a single bin 
only it would have been necessary for them 
to have been feeding their animals still. 

The height should certainly not be more than 
1 ft. 9 in., or the front piece will seriously 
incommode the cow’s dew lap, and it will 
experience a greater difficulty in rising, should 








it not be able to get its head over it. As to 
the depth, the usual custom is, for its ease in 
construction, to use an 11 in. plank for the 
sides. They. should be constructed of 1! jp. 
plank, and the back plank, at least, shouid 
be well canted. Of course, no chin-piece need 
be provided. There will, however, want to 
be a support half way between the divisions 

The food placed in the bins, such as brewers’ 
grains, chopped roots, etc., assisted by the 
dripping of their noses, keeps them rather 
damp, so that the joints should be painted in 
A canted fillet is often placed in the angles to 
enable them to clean their food up better. 

How to prevent the cows pushing out the 
food into the feeding passages is a very diffi. 
cult problem, and one which I have never seep 
satisfactorily solved. If you put a roll edge 
or projection at the back it would prevent , 
large-horned cow from getting at the bottom 
of the bin. I think if you can spare the room 
a ledge at the back with small curb or 
canted plank, as shown on my section, js best. 
The cow will then be able to get at what is 
throws out. Of course, this difficulty does not 
arise where there is no feeding passage, a 
canted board against the well throwing the 
food back. In this latter case it must be 
remembered, however, that the bin must not 
be put close up to wall, or the large-horned 
cow would be in just as awkward case. 

The cows are invariably chained up nowa- 
days, but the chain should not be fixed to the 
front of the manger, or they might damage 
each other with their horns and get each 
other’s food. It will be best with a running 
ring on a stout upright iron bar, fixed on 
division near manger. With quite a short 
chain, the cow then has perfect freedom 
when lying down, as the chain drops with it. 

Far away the most common mistake in 
cowshed construction is the paving of the 
whole area up to the manger, and letting ther: 
be a continuous fall from manger to gutter 
The whole of the cows’ excrement falling 
behind, there is in the first case no need for 
it, and when, added to this, we consider how 
averse a cow is to lie on a slope, and that 
the best standing is rammed chalk or clay, it 
will readily be seen that the paving in front 
of the heel-posts should be level and of the 
latter substances. 

If you have observed cows lying on a hill- 
side you cannot fail to have noticed that they 
invariably lie across the slope, and should 
you go into a cowshed where the standing is 
sloped right up to the manger you will see the 
cows standing or lying as far back as the 
chain allows, vainly trying to get on a more 
comfortable level. Not only is this poor treat- 
ment for the cows, but poor policy as well, for 
lying over the gutter with their hindquarters 
unsupported is likely to bring about abortion. 
Of course, if by chance a single cow should 
be chained up in a double stall, it will lie 
across it close under the manger, and foul the 
standing above the paving, but this is a chance 
not worth reckoning with. : 

As to the paving of cowsheds, if it were 
not for the expense I should use V-grooved 
bricks, the grooves running only in the direc- 
tion of the fall, as in economising litter it is 
very necessary that the liquids should pass 
rapidly to the gutters; but as a cheap paving, 
I do not suppose a good bed of cement concrete 
finely faced can be improved upon. ine 
gutters are very important, as in all districts 
the local sanitary authorities are now em- 
powered to control the construction of cow- 
sheds, and they will not allow any covered 
drains, but insist on the open channel being 
carried right outside the shed a distance of 
12 in. before the liquid manure is disposed 
with in any way. Long lengths are thus made 
necessary, which should clear themselves with 
a small flow as rapidly as possible. I have 
therefore adopted as the most satisfactory ‘ype 
that which I have shown in my section. | The 
standing next gutter is terminated with a 
stone slab slightly rounded on edge; and the 
dunging passage, which is all at a lower 
level, is sloped to same with a steeper incline 
as it approaches it. This system has many 
advantages. It forms a_ platform of the 
standing, and the dung falling on a lower 
level, keeps the bed clean, whilst the litter 
falling from the platform is less liable to 
choke the channel. It is also easy to — 
conducive to a rapid flow, and easily detected. 

course, an ordinary channe’ such as 
described for stables may be used; but a 
litter always bridges it, making a platform [or 
the dung, which will foul the cow, and its . 
sence is also obscured. The paving of the 
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feeding passages may be of rammed chalk 
or clay, unless trolleys are to be employed, 
when a concrete floor is necessary. It might 
be here mentioned that it does not seem neces- 
sary to have an elaborate system of drainage 
connected all to one big tank. I should say 
its benefits are more than doubtful. It is the 
custom now to have liquid manure carts with 
a pump and length of hose attached, so that 
small cemented tanks near the separate build- 
ings, with the channels flowing direct into 
same, are practicable. They should, however, 
not be made of too large a size, and should 
have a small pit at one end of the chamber into 
which to put the hose. 

The width of the door to the cowshed should, 
I think, be about 3 ft. g in. to ft. 
you make it less, a cow forward in calf may 
be seriously injured, whilst should you make 
it more, it would probably be equally danger- 
ous, as then two cows will try to push in at 
once. Doors must be provided from sheds into 
the stockyard, and then cattle will generally be 
let out this way, for voiding nearly always 
takes place immediately after they are loosed, 
and the roadways are thus saved being fouled. 

The sheds will naturally be built adjoin- 
ing the yards, and unless you have covered 
yards with only dwarf walls between them and 
the stalls (it is difficult to foresee the action of 
draughts with the arrangement), it will be 
found convenient to have low doors somewhere 
at the ends of the sheds, opening into the yards, 
for throwing out the manure (the space beneath 
the windows can generally be utilised), and 
here again it must be remembered that the 
manure is allowed to accumulate to a depth of 
2 ft. or more, so that the floors of the sheds 
must be kept up from the yards and sloped 
ways ‘made to the doors. 

Provision for calves should be made in con- 
junction with the cowsheds. Very often a 
space at the ends of the stalls is partitioned off 
for this purpose, particularly now that the 
custom of weaning those young bull calves to 
be reared on their mothers is so much in vogue 
for the fine points they develop under that treat- 
ment. Calves, however, are very liable to 
scouring, and great care must be taken to 
ensure a dry bed for them. If the site is dry, 
they will no doubt do well on a well-drained 
floor, but if there is any possibility of damp, 
a stout slatted floor, with 14 in. spaces, will be 
necessary, and a dished floor beneath, all the 
voidings will then fall through. The slatted 
floor must, of course, be. easily removable for 
cleaning purposes. Calving boxes should have 
at least 180 sq. ft., and, if drained, the floor 
should but slightly fall all one way to a gutter 
underneath one of the divisions kept up for that 
purpose, no gutter or other irregularity of the 
floor must be allowed, and a rammed chalk 
floor is preferable. The angles may have 
racks and mangers fitted across same. 


Bull-houses should be entirely independent, | 


and open into stockyard, Mention should be 
made of cattle-boxes for fatting beasts, 8o ft. 
to go ft. super is allowed for each box, and 
they should be built in ranges, divided by 
gate-like divisions capable of rising with the 
manure in grooves on either wall, and entirely 
removable. The beasts then rise on the 
manure they are making during the fatting 
period, and the manure generally attains a 
depth of about 3 ft. The end of the building 
should be capable of being opened, so that with 
the divisions taken away a cart can back right 
in and clear away the manure. Of course, 
ordinary stalls answer for this purpose, but 
these boxes are very useful, as should they not 
be required for fatting purposes, the division 
can be taken away and the shed used as a 
covered yard for young stock or any other 
purpose. 

As to the desirability of covered yards, I 
know there is a wide divergence of opinion 
amongst those who should be the best judges, 
but when you think of the general use now 
made of cake foods, and the high manurial value 
of the excreta of animals so fed, it would seem 
to be most unwise to abstain from taking pre- 
cautions to avoid the waste of it in rain- 
washed yards. Warmth, too, with stock takes 
the place of food, and one of the few disadvan- 
tages that can be urged against covered yards 
is the thinness of the coat on young stock en- 
gendered by their use. In constructing them, 
160 ft. super should be allowed per animal, 
free ventilation should be provided in the roof, 
which should be of one span, and the gable 
ends should be covered in. 

I will only further state that the average 
annual amount of manure produced by cattle 
's 16 tons per head, and that the estimated 


| right through. 





value of manure from 1 ton of decorticated 
cottonseed cake is ‘sl. 10s., from a similar 
amount of meadow hay 25s., and from roots 
about 5s. As fattening beasts are largely fed 
on cake, these figures will enable you to esti- 
mate the fine quality of the manure formed in 
the cattle boxes just mentioned. 

Coming to what may be termed the ad- 
ministrative block, namely, that which con- 
tains the straw barn, food stores, etc., this is | 
generally a two-storied building stretching east | 
and west, with the stockyards, etc., grouped | 
and sheltered under it on the south, and the | 
stackyard on the north. ‘The food factory thus | 
comes in its rightful position, between the food 
to be consumed and the consumer. 

The straw-barn now does not want to be of | 
the size of the old threshing-barns, but only | 
commodious enough to store about one day’s 
threshing. It should be carried up the whole 
height, and have large doors 14 ft. high for 
access, whilst, if possible, I like to see it ar- 
ranged myself that waggons can pass right 
through and out the other side through one of | 
the stockyards. The floor may be of concrete, 
but the cartway would soon get broken up if | 
of this material, and may best be made of wood. 
I have seen the sawn off butts of felled trees | 
used with advantage. At the blank end, doors 
high up in the walls are useful for passing the | 
threshed straw through. 

Next the barn is generally placed the mixing- | 
floor, with the root-store adjoining, and only | 
divided by a dwarf wall, over which the roots 
can be served into the pulper which stands just } 
inside the mixing floor. Both these depart-| 
ments should have wide doors, so that carts | 
may back right in, in the one case to dump} 
the roots, and in the other to load up the} 
ready-mixed food when required about the farm. | 
It will be very evident that the root-house 
must have blank walls opposite the doors, | 
against which to stack the roots, and in the} 
same way the mixing-floor should have a blank | 
corner against which to stack the prepared | 
food. 

Over these departments are placed the cake- | 
room with its crushing machine and chaff- | 
cutting machine, with their shoots to the mix- | 
ing-floor, and beyond the granary, all con- 
nected together for the convenience of trucking | 
The end next the barn should | 
be open, and a cart under cover may then be | 
loaded up with chaff, cake, or corn and meal | 
from the granary, as may be required. 

The floors of these upper departments should 
be grooved and tongued, any skirting should be 
in cement, and the end of all joists and the 
spaces above roof-plates filled up solid, and the 
ceilings should not be plastered, lest there 
should be any hidden harbour for vermin. | 
The roofing to these buildings must be quite | 
weather-proof, and I do not consider pantiles, 
sufficiently so. 

If a fall of the ground can be utilised, or by | 
banking up, a cart may be drawn level with 
the floor of the granary, so that everything can | 
be barrowed straight in and all mechanical or | 
other lifting dispensed with, it will be found of | 
the greatest convenience. It is difficult to give | 
an exact rule 








octmnens aun 


for determining the size of a} 
granary, but they are very useful of a good } 
size, and 2} ft. super per acre should be the 
minimum. 

Dutch barns are very deservedly growing in | 
favour amongst farmers, their cost of con-| 
struction is so little, and their usefulness so | 
great, that they must be a good investment. | 
Not only is all the cost of thatching avoided | 
by their use, but in wet weather loaded waggons | 
can be drawn beneath, and it is said ricks dry | 
much better under them owing to the free | 
passage of air over the top. The waggons| 
draw between the bays, so that these should | 
not be less than 12 ft. in width, and as cost is | 
the only thing which governs the length that | 
they may usefully be made, any multiple of | 
that figure will do; whilst to admit of topped- 
up waggons passing through, they should be 
14 ft. high to the underside of plate, and to 
afford protection to the load, they would best 
be 20 ft. wide. As much space as possible 
should be left in the roof, and the whole fitted 
with gutters and down spouting, with the gable 
ends closed in. 

Cartsheds should, if possible, have a north- 
east prospect, and the openings not less than 
9 ft. in the clear, the height of these should be 
not more than 8 ft. in order to keep out the 
weather as much as possible. As to depth, 
a single waggon or two tumbrils will require 
20 ft., but 30 ft. will accommodate two waggons 
or four tumbrils. Knocking stumps should 
protect the posts at entrance, and a guard- 





| to the making of a modern dairy. 
| therefore, 


‘into a gully. 


ae should be placed in front of the back 
wall. 

An implement shed for the more expensive 
implements is necessary, and should have an 
opening 10 ft. wide, with doors to lock up, arid 
provided with windows. 

If a toolhouse is provided, and it is very 
useful for storing ropes, rakes, forks, etc., it 
may be best placed in conjunction with this. 

Before designing piggeries some thought 
should be given as to whether they should take 
the old form of covered sty and run or, the 
more modern, box or pen. If the former is 
adopted the chief necessity is to keep the 
covered lodging well above the level of the 
run to ensure its being dry. But I would rather 
describe the boxes, as I believe them to be most 
useful. They should, if possible, be placed 


| adjoining the stockyard, so that the manure may 


be flung out into the same, and the store pigs 
allowed to run when the cattle are at pasture. 
This practice will greatly improve the quality 
of the manure in the yards. 

The boxes should have 


an area of from 


| So ft. to go ft. super., with perhaps one or 


two rather larger as farrowing pens, and be 
separated by walls about 4 ft. 6 in. high. If 
a feeding passage can be provided at the back 
leading to the boiler-house at the end of the 
range, it will make a most compact depart- 
ment. A further labour-saving device will be 
to have the feeding troughs midway between 
the pen and the feeding passage, with a 
swinging shutter hung centrally above same 
so that it may be bolted on the pen side in 
filling the troughs, and then swung back and 
bolted next the passage, throwing the whole 
into the pen. It has a further advantage in 
not allowing the pigs so easily to get into the 
trough, fouling and wasting their food. The 
shutter, however, must be very strong. A 
guard rail 6 in. wide and g in. above floor 
should be placed round the farrowing pens 
to prevent the sow lying on her young. 

Pigs will soon rout up a brick floor, and I 
believe the best is again concrete, cement 
faced, as this is more impervious, and will 
carry off quicker the large amount of liquid 
voided by these animals, and for which good 
drainage should be allowed into the yards. 

The boiling-house should provide accommo- 
dation for several meal and swiil tubs, and 
have a good-sized copper and furnace fixed 
in it. 

One or two good-sized loose boxes on the 
premises will be found useful for foaling and 
to act as sick boxes, and perhaps in one of 
them may be fitted a beam capable of sustain- 
ing a ton for slinging an injured animal or 
slaughtering those past veterinary aid. 

I think now I have mentioned all the more 
important buildings about a farm for housing 
stock, as I do not intend to waste your time 
with fowl houses, and, of course, permanent 
sheep-folding yards are now acknowledged as 
a mistake and become obsolete. 

My paper, might not seem complete, how- 
ever, without some slight allusion to dairies. I 
shall make it slight, for there would be 
almost enough matter for a separate paper 
did I discuss  boiler-houses, refrigerators, 
separators, and all the complexities which go 
I shall only, 
mention one of two details of a 

dairy, where butter is made but 
occasionally and in small quantities. Of 
course, it should have its main window 
north, but to get a fresher current of air I 
like another window east or west, which can 
be sheltered by bushes grown outside should 
it prove too hot. To maintain an even tem- 
perature, the walls should be hollow and the 
rovi of thatch or plain tiles—certainly not 
slated. 

A settling room should be provided with 
wide slate shelves around the walls, but not 
close up to same, a little space being left for 
the freer passage of air about the pans. It 
is customary to whitewash dairies throughout, 
but the whitewashing had better not extend 
down to the shelves, or, the pans being pushed 
carelessly back, will flake it off, and give you 
the real comic-paper article of milk with chalk 
in it. Two rows of any kind of tiles will 
obviate this. It is impossible, of course, with- 
out artificial heat to maintain a temperature 
of 58 deg., but this temperature should be 
striven for as nearly as possible, as at it milk 
gives off 30 per cent. more cream than the 
same quantity at 30 deg. 

The butter-making department must have no 
drain inside the building, but the floor should 
slope to a channel outside, conducting 
The ceilings in all cases 
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must be ceiled, and everything conducive to 
the greatest cleanliness. The gauze should 
be on frames fixed outside the windows and 
easily removable for cleaning. : 

I feel that it hardly falls within the province 
of this paper to discuss farmhouses and their 
cottages, so will content myself with throwing 
out only two or three hints for your guidance. 
Do not waste your clients’ money in pro- 
viding a second sitting-room and laying on hot 
and cold water for a farm of a hundred acres. 
It will never win a tenant from the class cf 
men who would wish for so small a holding. 
On the other hand, you will never get a 
tenant for a farm of larger acreage unless most 
of the luxuries to be found in a modern 
two sitting-room house are present. 

Do not again, in striving after compactness, 
put your house so close to the stocksheds that 
after its erection one or other is proclaimed by 
the Sanitary Authorities uninhabitable. This 
may sound very superfluous advice, but I have 
known such cases, and remember that there is 
in this country a very tender bias towards 
progressiveness, so that in twenty years’ time 
it may be deemed necessary to have the 
malodorous pig-sty fifty yards from the 
dwelling-house, instead of thirty, as at present. 

Finally, in labourers’ cottages do not put 
in less than a 24 gallon copper, or they will 
not be able to brew enough to fill an 18 gallon 
cask at a time, a serious inconvenience, and 
one which I feel the importance of, having had 
to remove in some cottages that I built the 
smaller coppers provided, and put in larger. 





Mr. H. P. G. Maule, in proposing a hearty 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, said the paper 
was an exceedingly interesting and valuable 
one. He had had some experience of farm 
work, though not in the Eastern counties, and 
he agreed with everything which Mr. Cautley 
had said about so-called model farms. There 
had been a number of these model farms built, 
and in most cases they were absolutely unsuit- 
able, and in one he had seen designed by an 
architect, every possible error was committed in 
it. That architect had turned and ornamented 
his elaborate heel hardwood posts, for instance, 
but he had made the floors of his buildings of 
perfectly smooth concrete, with no grooving, 
and the injury done to animals in consequence 
was very great. Mr. Cautley had not said any- 
thing about rain-water. In a new farm it was 
most desirable to catch the rain-water and pro- 
vide a rain-water tank for the purpose, for in 
many cases farmers preferred to use rain-water 
for watering the animals to hard water, and a 
large supply could be obtained from the roofs 
of the farm buildings. It was easy to deal with 
this water if there was an oil engine plant on 
the farm, for then the water could be pumped 
from the tank into the storage cistern, and 
from there it could run by gravitation 
to the points where it was needed. It 
was a most important thing in choosing 
a site for a farm, to select a_ site 
which was sheltered by trees. Animals, like 
plants, needed protection; they needed all 
possible air, but they should be sheltered from 
the prevailing winds. Mr. Cautley mentioned 
15 ft. for the total width of his stables; that 
hardly seemed sufficient. Mr. Cautley said that 
a harness-room should be provided in connexion 
with the stables, but most farm carters pre- 
ferred to have the harness on the wall behind 
each horse, and if sufficient room was provided 
in the gangway, that was the best place, for 
it saved a lot of traffic in and out the harness- 
room, even if the harness were put in the 
middle. An argument against that was that 
the harness was more apt to decay in that 
position ; if so, it showed that the stable was 
insufficiently ventilated. It was often conveni- 
ent to have corn bins on the back of the wall 
in the gangway; it was not a good arrange- 
ment, perhaps, but it was often done, and per- 
haps Mr. Cautley preferred to avoid that by 
having smaller gangways. Mr. Cautley recom- 
mended hard brick for paving stables. Was 
not grooved granolithic preferable? The cost 
was not much more than hard brick, and grano- 
lithic made an exceedingly good floor. Mr. 
Cautley also advocated putting cows head to 
head in the cowsheds, but that was rather to 
be avoided. If a cow fell sick it was more 
likely to spread infection in that position than 
if placed tail to tail, with the dunging passage 
in the middle. As to Mr. Cautley’s method of 
having the bottom of the manger off the floor, 
there was a good method in existence in the 
South of England. At the bottom of the 
manger there were three salt-glazed bricks ; the 
bottom one was laid flat and the others were a 





little tilted and on edge, so as to raise them 
just off the standing. It was a very popular 
arrangement with farmers, it was cheap—for 
a first-class glazed brick was not needed—and 
it enabled the cow to feed in a perfectly natural 
position. Moreover, if the cows were small, 
the bottom of the trough should be kept as low 
as possible. In the standing cowshed, Mr. 
Cautley advocated a stone curb. In_his (the 
speaker’s) opinion an oak one was better. Ani- 
mals were less likely to slip'and hurt themselves 
on the wood than on the stone curb. A good 
6 by 4 oak curb would last for many years. 
Surely the gangway ought to be grooved! He 
had heard many complaints about concrete, 
which so soon got wet, and if it was not well 
grooved it got slippery and made the cows slip 
about and injure themselves. The material 
should be rough in order to prevent that. If 
cowsheds opened on to a covered yard, he did 
not think it necessary to have any catch-pit for 
liquid manure ; it should run into the covered 
yards. Then, as to Mr. Cautley'’s arrange- 
ments in the root-house ; the cake-crusher was 
put upstairs, but in most cases it could and 
should be got on the ground floor, for cake was 
very heavy. On the ground floor it was handy 
for mixing, and the labour of carrying it up 
and down stairs was avoided. Where there 
was an oil engine plant with a cake-crusher 
and a corn mill, they should be arranged close 
together—the cake-crysher next the mixing- 
house and the corn mill next the plant, for 
these two machines had the hardest work to do, 
and should be nearest the power. The corn 
mill could stand quite well on the ground 
floor and the granary up above, _ the 
corn being brought down in a_ shoot. 
The piggeries ought to have a_ feeding 
passage. It was well worth the extra expense, 
for it saved labour. It was better to have a 
wooden gate than an iron one, for if the iron 
once got broken it was sometimes difficult to get 
it replaced. A well-made elm gate was practi- 
cally indestructible, but if it did get broken it 
could easily be repaired. The great point with 
pigs was to keep them warm, and a concrete 
floor was not a warm floor. In. his opinion, 
bricks were to be preferred, unless asphalt could 
be provided. Even if bricks did occasionally 
get worked up by the animals, they could easily 
be repaired, which was not the case with con- 
crete. It was not quite as sanitary, perhaps, 
but its warmth made up for this. There was a 
good deal of difference of opinion amongst 
farmers on the point ; some were all in favour 
of concrete and others were just as much 
opposed to its use. No mention had been made 
of a men’s mess-house, which was very use- 
ful on a farm—a place where the men could 
have their meals, and which could very well be 
worked in near the boiling place; the same 
stack could be made to do, and such a place was 
greatly appreciated by the men, for they did not 
like to have to carry their meals about with 
them wherever they went. Mr. Cautley did not 
say anything as to the appearance of farm 
buildings. Farm buildings were not beneath 
the dignity of architecture. If one went about 
the country, we should see some of the most 
charming buildings of this class—some of the 
most charming things in English country 
work were the old barns and farm buildings 
generally. One got the most delightful effects 
in hipped roofs, boarded gable ends, etc., and 
if these buildings were put up in the proper way, 
in the right spirit, and without pretentiousness, 
a thoroughly architectural effect could be ob- 
tained. He knew of one such building near 
Basingstoke—an old barn—which was a most 
charming building, and every time he went from 
Waterloo he loolzed out for it. Farm buildings, 
treated in the proper way, could be made just as 
much architecture as more important buildings. 
He desired to express his obligation to Mr. 
Cautley for the valuable hints in his paper, 
and for the information contained in the paper 
read by Mr. Cautley before the Discussion 
Section—which information he had made use 
of in his actual work. 

Mr. R. H. Weymouth, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, expressed his obligation to Mr. 
Cautley for the thorough way in which he had 
dealt with the subject and for the many little 
details which he had given, which could 
not be found in the handbooks, and also that he 
had not overlooked the necessity of simplicity 
in construction everywhere. He could not 
quite follow the speaker about the avoidance of 
a loft over a stable. It seemed to him very 
difficult now-a-days to make farming pay in 
this country, and any labour-saving arrange- 
ment, such as this undoubtedly was, was im- 
portant, and a convenience, therefore, to 





<7 
counterbalance Mr. Cautley’s Objections 


Open yards, or nearly open’ yards seemed i 


to be more sanitary than closed y 
blowing through of air was most esse 
the well-being of animals. He knew 4 ma 
who said that because his stables were whe 
might be called over-ventilated, he was able t 
keep away the veterinary surgeon. Anythine 
the nature of stuffiness was to be avoided "aad 
the more open the farm the better for the stock. 
Mr. Cautley did not touch on the use of weathe 
boarding. He did not know to what etn 
the by-laws were prohibitive, but he though 
that within reason the more weather-board », 
was used the better, but he thought that om 
rugated iron should be kept away altogether 
as it let in too much cold and too much hex: 


and it was poor economy to put up anything | 
which was in the nature of a temporary buyijc. 


Iped a 


ing. Thatch was old-fashioned, but it he 
to make bres architecture if properly used 
and it had the advantage of keeping an ove; 
temperature within. Another point which 
ought to be mentioned in regard , 
farm buildings was the importance of providing 
suitable labourers’ cottages, and that they mus: 
be considered as an essential part in a scheme. 
If labourers were not housed comfortably, thes 
went to the towns, and they should be accom. 
modated reasonably near their work. |: 
was absurd to make such a fuss about housing 
the horses and cows, and putting the men who 
looked after them in some hovel or other which 
was completely worn out—picturesque for an 
artist to look at, but into which that artis: 
would hardly care to enter. 

Mr. C. H. Hooper said he expected al 
architects would like to see buildings entirely of 
brick or stone, but the kind of building was 
determined to a large extent by the kind of 
farming. There was a tendency to make build- 
ings of brick footings with a good deal of 
weather boarding. In Canada he had seen 
some very useful farm buildings, which were 
of wood, painted white and red, and were most 
picturesque. As to cowsheds, it was important 
that the floors should not be slippery, and 
smooth concrete was not a suitable materia 
where the animals ran in and out; rammed 
chalk floors, with oak sills, answered very well, 
but the gutter behind ought not to be put 
very deep for fear of cattle stumbling in it 
One form of manger which was used a good 
deal was made of a half drain-pipe, with ao oak 
ledge each side to keep the food in. It was a 
very clean arrangement, which was found to 
answer well in many places. Mr. Cautley*s 
paper was a most instructive one, from which 
architects and farmers could learn a great dea! 
as to the best way of constructing farm build- 
ings. Unfortunately, few farmers and arch- 
tects had the opportunity of putting up nes 
ranges of farm buildings. It was now gener- 
ally adding to or altering those that alread 
existed. The paper would be a valuable on 
for students entering for the examination 0! 
the Surveyors’ Institution. 

Mr. M. G. Pechell asked the lecturer what 
he would do with old barns and sheds. They 
were often quite useless, but frequently coulc 
not be removed according to the terms o! 4 
lease. : 

Mr. W. A. Forsyth said that there had been 
great progress in scientific farming, but not 
such an advance in farm buildings. [i one 
looked at most text-books on the subject, one 
would see interesting plans, but lamentable 
elevations. In the plan Mr. Cautley showed, 
in the cowsheds there were no cross-walls, an¢ 
unless the main walls were very strong the} 
would not stand the thrust of the roof. More- 
over, cross-walls were very useful in preventing 
the spread of fire should it break out, and this 
was a great point where animals were Col 
cerned. Mr. Eautley did not say much adowi 
vermin—rats, etc.—which were a@ gfe 
nuisance on some farms, and it would be inter: 
esting to hear his views on the matter. 
not Mr. Cautley thing that 4 ft. 6 in. to high 
for the division walls of a piggery ? a. 
seemed to think 3 ft. 6 in. sufficient. Space 
roofs of farm buildings was very useful. 1 
a cart-shed it should not be forgotten that i 
one covered in the roof and used it for 4 geo 
there should be a trap _— and there wil 
a pulley swung from the roof. et 

Mr. P, c Scars said that farm buildings 
differed in various parts of the country '" aud 
and type, and especially was this the © the 
Scotland. In Scotland one seldom saw ©" 
model homestead ; — homesteads * ale 
the good old type, without very mu ? 
larity about ay but they had been found 
suitable for years by experienced farmers. 
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The following communication by Mr. H. 
Lovegrove was then read by the Chairman :— 

Mr. Lovegrove said that he expected 
that the paper would go more into the details 
of the erection of farm buildings, whereas it 
was chiefly concerning the arrangements to 
suit the animals. He considered that aspect 
was most important, and so he would place the 
farm buildings on three sides of a square, the 
open side being next the south. A good, deep 
well was very essential, as ponds often got 
very filthy. He suggested swing bales for cart- 
horses, as used in large stables in London. The 
overhead rack was justly condemned. The term 
‘‘ Dutch barn ”’ was often applied to a wooden 
barn, but the real Dutch barn was a roof only, 
and the rising and falling roof was much used 
in Holland. That was a roof of corrugated 
iron, hung between four posts, so that a rick 
of 10 ft. was protected as much as a rick of 
30 ft. Nothing was said of what might be the 
most profitable stock on a poultry farm. It 
had been the custom to feed fowls anyhow, 
and allow them to roost anywhere, but some 
farmers had now been driven to take advantage 
of every means of making money, and properly- 
arranged houses and runs had been found to 
increase the income. The great thing was to 
give shelter in bad weather; nothing so in- 
creased the supply of eggs. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said it was not because the 
Committee of the Association had forgotten the 
paper Mr. Cautley had read before the Dis- 
cussion Section that they had asked him to read 
the present paper, but because they remem- 
bered what an interesting and instructive paper 
it was. He happened to know that Mr. Cautley 
did not neglect the picturesque in his farm 
buildings ; his work showed that. There were 
some magnificent old barns to be seen in various 
parts of the country—at Basingstoke, as had 
been mentioned, at Glastonbury, at Tisbury, 
and elsewhere. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, Mr. Cautley, in reply, said he had 
been criticised for not saying enough ; he was 
afraid to say more for fear of exceeding his 
time. He had not touched on construction, 
machinery, materials, altering old buildings, 
and other matters for that reason. He had been 
asked why he had not brought a perfect plan. 
Well, he did not think there was a perfect plan, 
and almost any plan could be found fault with 
in some respects. He was strongly of opinion 
that it was better to have separate buildings 
than to keep them grouped. He agreed as to 
the importance of aspect; and as to the open 
yard, he was quite convinced as to that. If 
he were keeping store or fat stock, he should 
have covered yards, but if he were dairying, 
he would not have covered yards. As to cows 
communicating colds or disease when placed 
head to head, he did not think that they did in 
any greater measure than with the dunging 
passage placed between them. He had 
been criticised for advocating a smooth 
cement floor, but it must not be thought that 
he advocated a cement floor that was so smooth 
that it made the animals slip; it should be 
smooth enough to carry off liquids. He did not 
like oak curbing, because it was bound to get 
slippery. Then as to cake-crushing, cake 
was very heavy, but the difficulty in having it 
on the ground floor was that it took up so much 
room, especially when it had to be crushed. It 
was often bought crushed, and when that was 
the case it did not deteriorate. They were all 
convinced of the great necessity and usefulness 
of having the administrative block two stories 
high so as to afford shelter. As to a meal 
place for men, he did not think it was wanted, 
but a warm place was wanted where a man 
could be when watching some sick animal in 
the night, and such a place was best provided 
in connexion with the boiler-house. He quite 
agreed that it was inadvisable to use nothing 
but masonry. He had just put up buildings 
for a farmer, and he had used weather board- 
ing. As to corrugated iron, it could be got 
jor 1s. 6d. a yard super, and they could not 
afford to neglect its use ; still, it was not a nice 
thing to use; but there was a way of getting 
over its conductivity. When it was put on the 
rafters, wire was strained from purlin to pur- 
lin, and about 3 in. of straw was then inserted. 
Still, that arrangement harboured vermin, and 
that indicated the advantage of building in 
brick, ete., for where a farm was well-built 
there was no room for vermin. As to alter- 
ing old barns, this became necessary in 
all alterations. | Barns could be partitioned off 
to form the administrative block, or they 
could be used as double-row cowsheds, 








but old barns were never of sufficient width to 
get a —_ poneee behind the heads of the 
animals. arns also j 

fatting boxes. nn a 
_ The Chairman announced that the next meet- 
ing would be held on December 4, when a 
paper by the Architectural Association Camera 
and Cycling Club would be read on the sub- 
ject of ‘* Photography for Architects,” illustra- 
ted by lantern view. 

The meeting then terminated. 

+ . 

THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

THe usual weekly meeting of the London 

County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, Lord Monkswell, 
Chairman, presiding. 
_Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, the following loans were 
agreed to:—Battersea Borough Council, 
15,0001. for the erection of working-class dwel- 
lings ; Bethnal Green Borough Council, 15,750. 
for purchase of land; Greenwich Borough 
Council, 1,005l. for erection of a mortuary; 
Lewisham Borough Council, 2,250l. as contri- 
bution to cost of acquisition of open space ; 
Shoreditch Borough Council, 806]. for dust 
destructor; sanction to a loan to Islington 
Borough Council for 849l. for electric light 
installation; and St. Pancras Borough 
Council 6,o40l. for similar purpose. 

Housing, Hackney.—The Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee reported as 
follows :— 

** On 27th October, 1903, the Council referred 
to us the following tenders for the erection of 
Vallette Buildings, Jerusalem-square, Hackney, 
which are to be erected for the accommodation 
of persons of the working classes displaced by 
the Mare-street improvement : — 


Messrs. Kirk and Randall ...... £17,884 
Date BEES RATOINE sci vectensesvacscses 18,600 
Mr. B. E. Nightingale ..............- 19,250 
Messrs. Todd and Newman ......... 19,413 
»9 Stimpson and Co. ......... 19,435 
»» Martin, Wells, and Co.... 20,444 
», Watts, Johnson, and Co.... 20,653 


The architect’s estimate comparable with these 
tenders amounts to 18,9787. We now submit 
working drawings, specification, bills of quan- 
tities and estimate in respect of the dwellings. 
The estimate is made up as follows—cost of 
buildings, 17,8847.; provision for articles to be 
bought direct, 1g0/.; architect’s expenses, 
supervision, quantity surveyors, and other 
charges and incidentals, 1,120/. The buildings 
will consist of one block of five-story dwellings, 
and will provide accommodation for 416 per- 
sons in 39 tenements of two rooms, 34 tene- 
ments of three rooms and seven tenements 
of four rooms. According to the terms 
of the re-housing scheme, approved by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
the buildings must be completed by 8th May, 
1905. It will be seen that the tender of Messrs. 
Kirk and Randall is below the architect’s esti- 
Wetec is 

The Committee recommended that the tender 
of Messrs. Kirk and Randall be accepted, and 
this was agreed to. A member asked whether 
it was a fact that the work had been offered to 
the Works Committee, and had been refused, 
but no answer audible to our representative was 
given. : 

Small Open Spaces.—The following recom- 
mendation of the Parks and Open Spaces Com- 
mittee was agreed to :— 

That the reference to the Parks Committee of 
30th November, 1897, to prepare and submit a 
scheme whereby the whole of the open spaces 
and churchyards in the country, kept in order 
and maintained by and at the expense of local 
authorities, should in future be maintained at the 
cost of the Council, be discharged. 

Tramways: Car Sheds.—The following re- 
commendation of the Highways Committee was 
agreed to :— 

That the estimate of 35,000/., submitted by 
the Finance Committee, be approved; and that 
expenditure on capital account of sums not ex- 
ceeding that amount in all be authorised in con- 
nexion with the rebuilding of the car-sheds on 
the site of the Council’s tramways depot, Streat- 
ham Hill. 

The Committee also reported as follows :— 


“ The Council on 28th July, 1903, accepted the 
tender, amounting to 6,541/., of Messrs. J. and 
M. Patrick, for the work of excavating and level- 
ling the site of the car-sheds to be erected by 
the Council upon the site at New-cross, acquired 
from the Haberdashers’ Company; and this 
work is now well in hand. The specifications and 
drawings of the superstructure of the car-sheds 
have also been prepared and submitted to us, 





together with the architect’s estimate of the cost, 
including a sum of 3,500/. for clerk of works’ 
salary and architectural and other expenses, of 
the erection of the car-sheds, namely, 84,030/- 
Being of opinion that the work was of a nature 
which could advantageously be executed without 
the intervention of a contractor, we consulted the 
Works Committee, who have informed us that 
they would be prepared to carry out the work for 
the amount of the architect’s estimate of the 
cost of the erection of the buildings—namely, 
80,5307. It will also be necessary for certain 
works inside, and in connection with, the car- 
sheds—including the laying-down of rails, the 
construction of conduits, and the paving of 
tracks—to be carried out, and it is estimated that 
the cost of these works will probably not exceed 
7,000/. We propose, subject to the approval of 
the Council, that these works shall be executed 
by the Council’s permanent-way staff under the 
supervision of the chief officer of tramways, this 
course having already been adopted, the Coun- 
cil will remember, in the case of the Clapham, 
Balham, and Rye-lane car-sheds. The total 
expenditure for which we have to ask the sanc- 
tion of the Council in respect of the erection 
and equipment of the New Cross car-sheds 
amounts, therefore, to 91,030/., which is covered 
by the estimate of 152,000/7. approved by the 
Council on July 29, 1902, in respect of the 
——— of buildings at New Cross and else- 
WHMCS o-0 


The Committee recommended accordingly. 

Mr. A. O. Goodrich moved that the recom- 
mendation be referred back, and the Committee 
be instructed to advertise for tenders. He 
said the proposition of the Committee was a 
monstrous one. The contractor would do the 
work cheaper because of his individual enter- 
prise and individual oversight. 

Mr. E. White, in seconding the amendment, 
said strong reasons could be adduced why the 
job should be put out to tender. On a former 
occasion a contractor erected a car-shed at a2 
cost considerably under the architect’s estimate, 
and consequently there was a large profit for 
the tramways. At the present time material 
was cheap and labour plentiful, and if ever 
work could be carried out cheaply it was now. 
There had been instances of late where the 
tenders of contractors had been considerably 
below the architects’ and engineers’ estimates, 
and this was not surprising, because if the 
officers under-estimated they would be called’ 
to account. 

Colonel Rotton supported the amendment, 
and remarked that, as for the contention that 
contractors’ work was not so good as that of 
the Department, if such was the case it was the- 
fault of the Council's officers. 

Mr. Torrance (Chairman of the Committee} 
said the Council had spent large sums in con- 
nection with the establishment of the Works 
Department, and it was the duty of the Council 
to send whatever work it could to the Depart- 
ment, if the Department could satisfactorily 
carry it out, or otherwise there would be a 
dead loss on that undertaking. As Chairman 
of the Works Committee, he was not leading 
such a forlorn hope as some people thought, for 
in a few weeks’ time he would make a state- 
ment on behalf of the Department which, he 
hoped, would be a very satisfactory one indeed. 
With reference to the question before them, 
the estimate put in by the certifying officer was 
an exceedingly close one, and the Department 
would have to work very carefully to make it 
pay. They were going to try to do their best, 
and surely Mr. White would admit that the 
Council could buy as cheaply as the contractor, 
and if there was a saving the Council would 
benefit. 

Mr. Howell Williams said that the Depart- 
ment existed, and it should have sufficient work 
given to it to keep it going. 

On a division, the amendment was defeated 
by 80 votes to 23, and the recommendation was 
agreed to. 

The same Committee recommended, and it 
was agreed :— 

That the resolution of 29th July, 1902, with 
regard to the erection of the sub-stations at (i.) 
Clapham, (ii.) Brixton, and (iii.) near the Ele- 
phant and Castle, be varied so as to provide for 
the work of erecting the Elephant and Castle 
sub-station being carried out by the Works Com. 
mittee upon the basis of the priced bills of 
quantities under which the Clapham fire brigade 
station was erected, with an increase of 5 per 
cent. upon those prices. 

Allotments Bill.—The following recommen- 
dation of the Small Holdings Committee was 
agreed to :—(a) That the standing orders rela- 
tive to applications to Parliament be suspended 


so far as may be necessary in order that the- 


Council may consider the following recom- 
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mendation. 


(b) That the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee be instructed to take the 


for the introduction of the Allotments Bill in the 


next session of Parliament. 
The Council soon after adjourned. 


— 
~~“? 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION: 


PRACTICAL TRAVELLING ON THE CONTINENT, 





Tue following paper on ‘‘Practical Travelling 
on the Contisent ” was read by Mr. M. G. 
Pechell before the Discussion Section of the 
Architectural Association on the 18th inst., Mr. 
J. H. Pearson in the chair. 

Mr. Pechell said: Some years ago a paper 
was read by Mr. A. T. Bolton* at 
the Architectural Association fortnightly 
meeting on the ‘‘ Practical Side of Travelling.”’ 
I have found it of the greatest value in two 
tours since undertaken, and Mr. Bolton has 
kindly allowed me to use his material in this 
paper, which deals solely with Italian touring. 

First tours are often of the rush-round nature, 
taking in all the chief cities, and chiefly of 
value as giving a general idea of the different 
styles and types of work. They should, if 
undertaken at all, be followed by a long tour, 
giving an extended stay at all principal 
centres, with sufficient time at the smaller 
places to give one a clear idea of the 
more strictly local varieties of the main styles. 
A series of short holidays, taking up a fresh 
district each time, are almost equally good. 

I think the best number for a working tour 
is one, unless it is intended to measure up with 
a view of publication. A party of two is then 
better, and at all times more pleasant, as tour- 
ing by oneself is very lonely work. Larger 
parties of three or four are still pleasanter, but, 
as a rule, this tends to sightseeing rather than 
settled work, Also, in this case, a time-table 
must be arranged, and no great change from 
it is possible. 

For locality, study ‘‘ Anderson’s Renaissance 
in Italy,’’ well worth taking as an extra guide- 
book. Study Baedeker with Anderson, and 
make a list of things that appeal to you. Also 
tread Mr. Theodore Fyfe’s paper, ‘‘ An Italian 
Tour,’ lately published in A. A. Notes. 

The Best Time for Travelling.—Probably 
April, May, and June are the ideal months, as 
the days are long, and the weather settled and 
not too hot. In July and August the heat be- 
comes excessive in the plains, while hill cities, 
like Siena, are still fairly temperate. In Sep- 
tember the weather cools again, and both that 
and October are pleasant months. The days 
are, however, short, and the weather not always 
settled. 

Mr. Bolton strongly advises adopting Italian 

hours during the hot weather, rising not later 
than 5 a.m., working outdoors from 6 to 
10 a.m. ; from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. rest, and lunch, 
and with any work (like setting out and finish- 
ing) that can be done indoors ; resume outdoor 
work at 4 p.m., and dine late. Evening chill 
is the chief danger after a hot day, and I am 
told that a cholera belt is the best precaution 
against this. 
_ Money and Expenses.—Take Cook’s sl. 
forms. They are issued in cheque book form, 
with accompanying voucher of introduction, 
and are useless without the latter. Therefore, 
if with a companion, exchange vouchers. Take 
with you a few pounds worth of Italian notes 
and silver, and also a small amount of French 
money for use en route. Two pistol pockets 
are useful for carrying change, cheques, and 
circular tickets in inner breast pocket, secured 
at mouth with a button. Beware of bad 
change in Venice, also of *‘ touts.”’ 


Mr. Bolton gives the following summary of 
cost of tours :— 


Nine months as far as Athens £150. 
Six months France and Italy £100 to £110. 


Three months........secserseccez 60 to £70. 
Ewe teil yicccssstemeccuns + £50. 

ne month .......... dendansiion - £25 to £30. 
Three weeks .......0iss-eerse+e + £20 to Das. 


_‘" These figures involve comfortable travel- 
ling, second class on through journeys, good 
and fair hotels, photographs, and occasional ex- 
cursions, a drive now and again, papers, cafés 
“tc. ; but they mean that you must know some- 
thing of the language, and in the longer tours 
must make some stays of three weeks. to a 


SE 





* Mr. Bolton’s pa 


iseue of June a, oo here referred to appeared in our 


’ 


for 5s. a day 
for 64l., and recently twenty-six days. for 24l., 
at each place at most. 


penses came to 7 francs, so the advantage on 
trips giving a long stay at each centre of inter- 
est is easily seen. 

Tickets and Routes.—-For tours inside the 


cal as any. A second-class ticket from London 
to Turin, thence by Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
Venice, Milan, and home by San Gothard, 
costs ol. 4s. 4d., and is available for sixty days. 
In Italy, these allow of break of journey at 
any Station on the route. The Italian section 
is a circular ticket, signed by holder, and pre- 
sented at the frontier station to be viséd for first 
stop. After this, at each station of departure 
for next stopping-place. Get this done at 
Cook's where possible, this saves much tedious 
waiting at station booking-offices. The Dover 
and Calais route costs nearly 11. 8s. more. 
Another route is by Dover, Ostend, and Bale. 
Third-class express tickets between Dover and 
Bale, available forty-five days, can be bought 
in London, then booking locally between Lon- 
don and Dover, and again (but second class 
this time) between Bale and Milan. 

Approximate cost, London, Milan, and back, 
sl. 13s., while a second to Milan and 
back via Dieppe costs 7]. 19s. 7d. Cer- 
tainly this is the cheapest route if a 
restricted tour in the north only is in- 
tended. For longer distance tours, the cost of 
circular ticket in Italy would make it exceed 
combined second class as above. Fast trains 
in Italy are only available for first and second 
class passengers, therefore use third class for 
local travelling only. For long tours, when 
time is not so important, travelling by sea is 
pleasant, and not much more expensive. Second 
class London to Naples by German Lloyd costs 
81. 7s. 6d 
Luggage can be left in déposito at all 
stations at 5c. per package per day. Bags must 
be locked. 

In the north, especially about Milan, steam 
tramways are convenient and cheap. For ex- 
ample, both Pavia and Bergamo are connected 
with Milan in this way, and Prato with 
Florence. A timetable (Orario) of both rail 
and tram services can be bought at the news- 
paper stalls for 20c. and upwards. 
Credentials.—A passport is advisable, if only 
for obtaining registered letters; a ‘‘ visa’’ is 
not necessary. 

The A.A. letter, issued on request to members, 
js excellent, as it looks official and important. 
The R.A. bone and R.I.B.A. travelling card 
are also useful; some form of credential is 
necessary to obtain free Government. permit. 
The Italian Consul in London will put a visa 
on the R.1.B.A. card at a cost of 7s., which is 
in itself a free pass to the Government collec- 
tions. The permits (permissi) issued by the 
Italian Government to students are useful, as 
they admit to all State galleries and museums. 
Among the latter, the Bargello at Florence is 
splendid; Pompei is also under Government 
charge. At Venice, the Ecclesiastical Authori- 
ties issue sketching permits for buildings under 
their charge. The office is at the head of the 
Giants’ Staircase, and similar arrangements 
are in force in Rome for the Vatican. 

Usually, in the smaller places, there is no 
need at all to ask permission, unless measuring 
on a large scale is involved. Work may even 
be proceeded with quietly during services, but 
always stop during the specially solemn parts 
of the service. 

Outfit—To quote Mr. Bolton, aim at the 
** absolutely necessary.’ For a tour of a month 
or so take two packages only, one a 20-in. 
Gladstone with a good lock, and the other a 
canvas sketching satchel, leather bound, in two 
compartments, to take a } imperial board. 
(This can be had by Pontifex and Wood, near 
Victoria Station, for about 15s.) 

In the first take a spare tweed or serge suit, 
spare boots and thin slippers, shirts (flannel or 
soft cotton), collars (with one or two rubber 
ones and spare studs), change of underclothes, 
pyjamas, plenty of socks, hat, and thin travel- 
ling cap. Take sponge, tooth, nail, and shaving 
brushes, and soap in waterproof case; also 
razors, strop, shaving paper, and a small mirror. 





month in smaller places, where you can live 
Personally, I did three and a half months | 
this latter chiefly a trip with only a few days 


During the first trip, my stay in Florence 
extended over three weeks, and total daily ex- 


time limit of tickets, I think the circular tickets 
via Dieppe and Paris are as good and economi- 
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's laces. Take a “ housewife.” with a... 
sreptinners and scissors, He,” with damn. 

Guide-books.—Baedeker's is best the 
edition, and have it cut up into sections anj 
bound in dark cloth. ictionary and maha 
book, if not fairly expert in Italian, Hove a 
large inside or ‘‘ poacher’s '’ pocket put to your 
working coat ; it is invaluable for sk tch-book 

Take a light overcoat, umbrella ih case and 
pair of 5 ft. rods with connecting ferrule (ri 
not n except for sea voyages.) These can 
all be strapped outside either bag by either loose 
or attached straps. 

I am not an advocate for taking medicines 
with one ; it is easy to overdose oneself. Taj. 
a tube of lanoline, as sore feet are easy to yo 
in hot weather, while Keating's insect powder 
may be recommended to thin-skinned folk, | 
find one or two holland bags are usefy| {o, 
holding sundries. Paper, envelopes, and , 
fountain pen should be taken. 

The sketching satchel is to contain a 3 im. 
perial board (Stanley’s steel-lined is best) with 
T square, in 1s. portfolio. Whatman and car. 
tridge paper, a block (Mr. Bolton recommends 
18 by 12 cartridge) and small, thin, pocket 
sketch or note-books (6 by 5, as used in studio), 
Small colour box, water-bottle and cup, instru. 
ments in roll, two set squares, pencils, flat 
rubber, knife, nibs and holder, ink, pins in flat 
cork, 2 ft. rule in pocket, 33 ft. tape and plumb 
line. A short level and wood calipers are often 
very useful, especially for Gothic work. Extra 
paper, colours, etc., can be had in all cities. 

Sketching stool not necessary; a chair can 
always be borrowed. All these can be put into 
one pocket of satchel; the other will hold 
sufficient things for a stay of a night or two 
off the main route. 

For longer trips a 4-imperial board, with 
T square, large set square, and portfolio, with 
paper of suitable size should be taken. These 
will all go in a big canvas case and leave room 
for extra shirts, socks, etc., needed for the 
longer trip. The board will only be needed for 
setting out important work, and so can be left 
with the Gladstone at headquarters when 
making short trips off the regular routes. It 
is as well to know that 4 metre is the limit of 
size for packages taken in carriages, and that, 
even then, 20 kilos is the limit of free trans- 
port. Any luggage not taken in the carriage 
must be registered and paid for. 
Living.—-Opinions vary much, so I can- 
not recommend any special hotels. In general, 
the hotels visited will probably be those classed 
by Baedeker as ‘‘ second-class Italian, with 
trattorié.”’ Charge per head, 1} to 2 francs a 
night, to 2} at the better houses. ‘‘ Service’ 
is not always included. Ascertain this and 
strike a clear bargain. Where service is extra, 
allow about 40 centimes a head for a party per 
night. Boots are also extra, where service 1s 
not included. Sanitation in these hotels is not 
usually up to date. Adopt Italian methods and 
hours entirely, and try all the distinctive dishes. 
Café and biscuit is a good substitute for after- 
noon tea, and very necessary when lunching at 
eleven, as one often does.’ Where a stay of a 
week or more is intended, lodgings can be had 
very reasonably. In Florence I paid 10 francs 
a week, service included. 

Morning café is usually taken out of the 
hotel. The restaurants labelled in Baedeker 
as “ unpretending ’’ are often good and reason- 
able. Drink the country wine, and mistrust 
the water. 

On the Question of Tips at Hotels, etc.— 
At the smaller restaurants 15c. to 20c. per 
head. Waiter at Café, sc. Service at hotels, 
as suggested above, paid to head waiter, and 
to porters, etc., according to services rendered. 
Where service is charged, the only tips beyond 
those for meals are small sums to chambermaid 
and porter. Baedeker gives a list of tips for 
sightseeing, which are about right. 

Various Hints.—A moderate knowledge of 
Italian, with civility, will go far to make one’s 
stay pleasant and easy ; as Italians are pnt 
both polite and willing to help one. Study 
Italian before leaving home. This can be done 
at any of the language schools, or privately, 
with help as to pronunciation. In Italy, read 
the evening papers for practice. In most things 
bargaining is essential if a fair price 1s to 
paid, and the Italian cabby or gondolier a 
seems to regard the tariff rate as an absolute!s 
fixed one. 

Photographs (silver prints) can be bought ee! 
about <Achites a dozen, and a fine collection © 
detail photographs are available. Picture 
pouneils give one a good general record, an 
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Perhaps brown polish and brush for boots, and 


cost sc. each, often less. © Remember these 
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require 10¢c. stamp for home. Tobacco, gene- 
rally, is not good, except imported cigars, 
cigarettes, and tobacco, which are all expen- 
sive. 

Letters are best sent ‘‘ care of Cook’s,”’ at 
the various cities where there are Cook's offices. 
This is better than Poste Restante (Ferma in 
Posta), as Cook’s people are naturally easier to 
deal with than any foreign official can be. 

Study the preliminary pages of Baedeker care- 
fully. Nearly every hint is invaluable. In 
each city a short summary of the chief sites is 
given. it is as well to work through this during 
the first day of your visit, taking notes of any- 
thing worth sketching or measuring. Also 
ascend any high tower in the town, and so get 
your bearings clearly in your head. 

Often, too, you will see buildings from above 
that would otherwise pass unnoticed, from the 
closely built nature of Italian streets: cloisters, 
for example. 

In conclusion, remember how readily Italian 
cities divide themselves into natural groups. 
The two lines from Milan to Venice, one by 
Verona, the other by Piacenza, each form the 
backbone of a characteristic series of towns. 
Venice is full of material for the longest possible 
holiday. The Adriatic coast, again, brings one 
to different and interesting work, and so with 
Perugia, the centre for the Umbrian cities. 
Bearing this in mind, it is not difficult to plan 
even a short summer tour, so that good and 
thorough work can be done, taking up a fresh 
district each time. But to do this with success 
from the first, a knowledge of ways and means 
is essential ; and it is precisely this knowledge 
that I have tried to set before you to-night. 


The paper brought out, in the discussion 
which followed, the views of some dozen mem- 
bers, who gave their experiences of travel on 
various parts of the Continent, and, indeed, 
even further afield. ‘‘ Baedeker ’’ was voted 
excellent, both as to general advice and specific 
information, although not necessarily exhaus- 
tive as to the smaller class of buildings of archi- 
tectural interest in certain towns ; ‘‘ Murray ” 
was, perhaps, better in this latter respect. The 
advantages and disadvantages of having com- 
pany or in going alone on working tours were 
weighed, the general opinion being distinctly 
in favour of the former. Views and impressions 
could be exchanged and consolidated in the 
evenings after a day’s work by each on his 
own bent, and points thrashed out, whether of 
architecture or of peculiarities of the local 
tongue. As regards a plan of operations, some 
men seemed to work all day. Others worked 
in the early hours, and saw sights in the latter 
part of the day. Again, picture galleries and 
museums might be kept in reserve for wet, 
cold, or dull days. The scale of expenses 
naturally varied with the tastes of the traveller, 
and also depended a good deal upon his know- 
ledge of the language. We were told, for in- 
stance, that in Egypt every word of Arabic 
is worth a shilling. 11, a day for twenty-eight 
days was an experience which agreed very 
closely with the author ’s—of twenty-six days for 
24l. ; while, in contrast to sol. for two months 
mentioned in the paper, a six weeks’ tour to 
Italy, going via Ostend and Bale, had been 
done on 25]. Rooms might, after some 
bargaining, be obtained in Rome, Florence, 
and other towns at 30 francs a month; but to 
search out suitable rooms takes time, so unless 
the stay is to be a long one, it is as well to go 
Straight to a hotel. A bicycle is good for 
France, but the distances are too great for any 
but strong riders. In France two bicycles are 
carried any distance by train for 10 centimes. 
Belgian roads are either cobbles or dusty, and 
therefore not very suitable for bicycles. In 
Italy, a bicycle might be of service if a long 
stay were being made in one town as a centre 
for a district. But walking, especially if a 
thorough knowledge of a given district were 
desired—combined with, perhaps, a little hiring 
—was probably the best way to get about. The 
Special Visitor—Mr. A. T. Bolton—recommen- 
ded that the river valleys, especially in France, 
might be taken walking, and he pointed out 
that years ago Taylor and Cresy attained their 
knowledge of Greece in that way. As 
regards the camera, Mr. Bolton and others 
thought it were better left at home, 
although several of the speakers. had 
evidently found it a great help. The 
pocket Kodak was praised, and also flatly 
denounced as useless. The more thorough- 
going photographers went in. for Sanderson's 
camera. By taking a stool, if you could adapt 
yourself to its seat, you were independent of 
the good people who were for ever offering 


you chairs. But so far from a stool being at 
all necessary, one speaker thought you had 
better go without any sort of paraphernalia 
whatever, and indulge in nothing more harm- 
less than the making of critical and analytical 
notes with your building before you. Mr. Bolton 
thought most cities had a sort of natural 
key to their architectural development, and if 
this could be found their study would be made 
easier and more interesting. Spain was for the 
artist rather than the architect; or, if for the 
architect, not until France and Italy had first 
been properly seen. One French cathedral was 
worth all the Spanish put together. But there 
was some good Romanesque work in Spain. 
Mr. Bolton characterised railway travelling in 
Spain as tedious, and sometimes disgusting. 
The hotels might be good, although it was 
necessary to see to it that you got a bedroom 
into which the sun had a chance of shining. 


_ 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

THE Junior INstiTuTION oF ENGINEERS.— 
At the meeting of this Institution, held at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel on November 
20, the chairman, Mr. Samuel Cutler, jun., 
M.1I.Mech.E., presiding, a paper on ‘‘ Fires on 
Shipboard, their Causes and the Methods for 
Prevention and Extinction,’’ was read by Mr. 
George Canning. On the following day, by 
invitation of the Clayton Company, the Insti- 
tution witnessed a demonstration of fire-ex- 
tinguishing at Orchard-place, Blackwall. The 
apparatus shown in operation consisted of a 
sulphur chamber or generator, in combination 
with a blower and engine, and a_ cooler. 
Ordinary rolled sulphur is placed in the 
generator and set alight by means of a piece 
of waste. Two pipes are fitted to the genera- 
tor, one for delivering the gas to where the 
combustion is taking place, and the other as 
a return or suction pipe. Air taken from the 
compartment to be treated enters the generator, 
and the oxygen combining with the sulphur 
vapours, produces sulphur polyoxide gas. This 
is then drawn through the cooler and forced 
by the blower through the discharge pipe into 
the holds or other compartments. The gas 
permeates thoroughly any substance, however 
closely it may be packed; but even after the 
fire has been extinguished the object in view 
is only partly accomplished, for it has been 
found that, if oxygen is admitted to a chamber 
above a certain temperature, combustion will 
ensue again. To avoid a renewal of the fire, 
therefore, the generator is cut out of circuit, 
the hot gas-laden atmosphere is passed direct 
through the cooler, and kept circulating until 
the hold or compartment is reduced to about 
normal temperature. Fresh air is then gradu- 
ally admitted, thus obviating any danger of the 
fire breaking out again. The demonstration 
at Blackwall was conducted under the direction 
of Mr. J. D. Evans, the engineer, in connexion 
with a brick building erected for experimental 
purposes. The structure was filled with an 
atmosphere of which between 5 and to per 
cent. was sulphur polyoxide gas. Burning 
torches were thrust into the compartment 
through vent-holes provided for the purpose, 
and were immediately extinguished. <A piece 
of metal heated to incandescence in a furnace 
was dropped into a bucket of petroleum placed 
inside the building, and although the oil was 
heard bubbling, there was no evidence of flame 
or fire. The structure was subsequently opened 
up, and the gas within it allowed to escape, 
when a pile of wood and shavings saturated 
with paraffin was set alight within the build- 
ing. The fire having been allowed to burn 
freely, and the gas from the generator again 
turned into the compartment, in a very short 
time the flames were completely extinguished, 
and the cooling process was illustrated. 

THe Civm AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ 
Socirety.—At a meeting of this Society, held on 
the sth inst., Baron H. T. H. Siccama, 
M.Inst.C.E., read a paper on ‘‘ Foundations.” 
Foundations obtain their greatest importance, 
he said, in alluvial soils, where their cost is 
sometimes equal to that of the superimposed 
structure.. The author then described in some 
detail the growth of a delta at the mouth of.a 
river, going on to say that in many of these 
marshy districts raft foundations were very 
extensively adopted in former times, and that 
on the alluvial plains of British Guiana, and in 
parts of Holland and Germany, many buildings 
still exist at the present day that are founded on 
a thick matting of branches and faggots, and 
some even on layers of dried peat. Concrete 
laid down in slabs was the best material for 
footings. Where a compact structure had to 
be carried, such as a tower or chimney, a few 





layers of cement mortar would be sufficient, but 
where long walls were concerned, iron rods, 
running lengthwise, bedded a couple of inches 
above the bottom in the concrete of the lower 
slab, and also a couple of inches from the top. 
of the upper slab, gave great security against 
unequal settling and fissures*in the walls. Sand 
foundations were a very ancient device, and 
some Egyptian temples built on such founda- 
tions were still standing. Another long-known 
system was that of piles. Even the lake 
dwellings in prehistoric times were prin- 
cipally built on them. The same type might 
still be met with in some villages in the tropics. 
The author went on to say that, although it was- 
generally thought that the driving of a sufficient 
number of piles consolidated the soil, it was 
just the reverse. The piles themselves and the 
shaking during driving destroyed the cohesion 
between the different strata and churned the 
whole into a quagmire. Also, in driving in @ 
long pile, after it had become stationary and @ 
hard stratum had not been reached, it was ofter 
left for twenty-four hours and then ramme@ 
again. If it took several blows before any imr 
pression was made, owing to the adherence of 
the soil to the surface of the pile, ramming was 
often stopped after a few blows, and it was 
thought that the pile stood on firm ground. 
But frequently, when the full permanent weight 
of the building was superimposed, a consider- 
able and slowly progressive settling was 
observed to go on for years, till at last the plat- 
form over the piles compressed the subsoil 
sufficiently, and acted more or less like @ raft. 
In every case the construction of the timber 
platform was of great importance, not only 
because it must. be able to carry the weight of 
the walls between the piles, but it must bind 
these together so as to distribute the load 
evenly, and also prevent the upper parts of the 
long masts from bending sideways. Another 
error was the use of a pile foundation where @ 
hard sand plate was met with at little depth 
beneath the surface. An old sand stratum was 
difficult to pierce, and even when the piles were 
not split up before half way down the sand was 
disturbed all round. Not much harm was done 
where the timbers were constantly submerge@ 
in fresh water, but where téredo could get at 
it the sand disturbed during the operations 
ultimately settled down again, and left spaces 
filled with clean water, where the sinister worm 
soon entered. Where a sufficiently hard stratum 
was overlaid by soft stuff to such a depth that 
the longest procurable masts could not reach it 
wells might be used. There were instancesin 
Venice where a wooden-cooped well barrel was 
used, hooped by iron bands and driven down by 
the weight of sandbags arranged round the top. 
When the well had gone down to the required 
depth it was filled with stones and other mate- 
rial. If this filling were not of itself cohesive 
there was danger that when the wooden barrel 
staves decayed the enclosed substance might 
spread and the building comé down. Screw 
piles were much superior to driven ones where 
they had to stand in sand. <A new kind of 
foundation was the sand pile. For this a 
hollow iron shaft was tipped at one end with a 
loosely-fitting pointed shoe and driven down to 
the proper depth. The shaft was then with- 
drawn and dry sand run down it. This filled 
the space left by the shaft as it was raised, the 
shoe being abandoned. In a breakwater, rip- 
rap was a part of the useful construction which 
began at the bottom. For quay walls, riprap 
mounds would give good foundations unless the 
bottom were too soft.. In the construction of 
docks and in navigation works it was a mistake 
to. make them too permanent and too costly. 
Nothing changed so continually as the needs of 
traffic by water, and the best policy was to 
provide what was needful at the moment at the 
least cost, the best foundation being one that 
served its end at the lowest cost. 


os 





Curist Cuurcn, TUNSTALL.—A new reredos, 
which has been erected in Christ Church, Tun- 
stall, fo the memory of the late Mrs. Annie 
Street by her brother, Mr. George Wilks, J.P., 
was dedicated recently. A mural tablet was also 
unveiled. The reredos is fifteenth century in 
stvle. The design is carried out im cream-col- 
oured Caen stone, with some rouge French 
marble columns, the whole embellished in Eng- 
lish gold. There are three canopied bays in the 
work, each surmounted by carved cresting. In 
the central niche is a sculptured figure of the 
Good Shepherd. On his right, in the niche on 
the Gospel side, there is a statue of St. Chad. 
In the niche on the Epistle side is a figure of 
St. Alban. The reredos has been supplied by 
Messrs. Roddis and Nourse, Birmingham. 
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THE R.C. CATHEDRAL, BENDIGO, 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 


mweeHIS building, which was commenced 
about six years ago, is situated on an 
eminence in the centre of Bendigo. 
The materials are granite for the foundations 
up to plinth level, a fine greyish-green freestone 
for walling, and a biscuit-coloured limestone 
for tracery, strings, and other dressed work. 
The front half of the cathedral is now com- 
pleted, and the footings are finished for the 
remainder. The cost of the front part up to 
central tower was about 33,000]. The full 
accommodation will provide space for 2,000 
‘people. 
Messrs. Reed, Smart, and Tappin are the 
architects, and Messrs. T. Cockram and Son 
the builders, both of Melbourne. 
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CAYTHORPE COURT, LINCOLNSHIRE. | 


WE gave in our issue of the 14th inst. a view 
of the exterior and of one of the rooms in this 
‘house, of which Mr. Reginald Blomfield is the 
architect. 

The bird’s-eye view published in this issue 
shows how the terraces and garden have been 
designed in relation to the house, the whole 
forming one architectural scheme. 





HOUSE AT LIMPSFIELD. 


Tuese illustrations, one of which is from a 
drawing exhibited at the Royal Academy, give 
two views of a house built from the design of 
Mr. E. W. Marshall, to which we referred in 
reviewing the architectural room at the Royal 
Academy this year. 

The house is to be built of brick, covered 
— white rough-cast, and roofed with green 
slate. 





CHURCH OF ST. MARY, HILPERTON, 
WILTS. 

_ THE only part of the old church remaining 

is the very simple and picturesque western 


tower, with stone spire, of fourteenth 
century work. The remainder of the 
church was pulled down in 1854, when 


the present nave, with chancel and south 
porch, was erected. In 1892 it was pro- 
posed to increase the accommodation by the 
addition of a north aisle, vestries, and organ 
chamber as shown in the view; the aisle still 
remains in abeyance. The part carried out 
consists of a gabled building of two bays, each 
with an arch opening into the chancel. The 
organ occupies the front part of the western 
bay ; the rest of the space is occupied by vestries, 
which are divided from the chancel by an oak 
screen. At the same time the chancel was 
Provided with oak fittings, as shown. 

The works were carried out by Messrs. Light 
and Smith, builders, of Chippenham, Mr. 
C. E. Ponting being the architect. 
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Memoria Winpow, SovuTH Su#retps.—A 
stained-glass memorial window was unveiled 


[Nov: 28, 1903. 








‘ House at Limpsfield. Plan. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


Tue usual fortnightly meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution was held at No. 12, Great 
George-street on Monday evening, the Presi- 
dent (Mr. A. Buck) in the chair. 

A Gold Medal for Papers. 

Mr. J. W. Penfold, hon. secretary, having 
read a list of donations to the Library and 
Library Fund, 

The President said that with a view to 
encouraging the reading of papers at the ordi- 
nary general meetings the Council had decided 
to award a gold medal for the best paper of 
sufficient merit read by a member of the Institu- 
tion during the session. The Council ventured 
to hope that that might be an encouragement 
to members to write papers for discussion 
during the sessional meetings. 

The President also thanked the members for 
the way they had received his address at the 
last meeting, and expressed regret at his 
inability to be present through illness He 
hoped to have health to attend the meetings to 


| the end of the session. 


Industrial Decentralisation and Housing. 

Mr. H. T. Scoble, Professional Associate, then 
read an interesting paper entitled ‘‘ Industrial 
Decentralisation: An Important Factor in the 
Solution of the Housing Problem.’’ The 
author first reviewed past conditions, and re- 
ferred to the literature bearing on the subject, 
and compared the present conditions of town 
and country in respect to factories and labour. 
References were made to instances of and to the 
effects of decentralisation, to trades unions, 
etc. In concluding his remarks on the Garden 
City scheme, the author said that many features 
of the original design had been eliminated, but 
there was still so much that was objectionable 
that he felt it his duty to state that the attempt 
to construct a garden city as detailed was, not- 
withstanding manifold improvements, but 
wasting time and money in the pursuit of a 
will-o’-the-wisp, and delaying and discrediting 
by its inevitable failure true progress in indus- 
trial decentralisation. 

In a comparison of present conditions of 
town and country as regards factories and 
housing of labour, the author said, in regard to 
factories, that he would deal with the matter 
under three headings, i.e., the disadvantage of 
towns, the advantages of the country, and ex- 
ceptional cases. The contrast between urban 
and rural factories was so striking that any 
one at all interested in manufacturing could 
jnot fail to have noticed it. The cost of land in 
any of our big centres is so great that floor 
upon floor is built, until, by virtue of some 
Building Act or by-law, no greater height 
can be attained—in no other way was it 
possible to utilise a town site to the fullest 
advantage. It followed that the chief con- 
sideration in the erection of a town factory 
was to secure the largest amount of floor space, 
and this must often be done at the expense, so 
to say, of light and air, of convenience in the 
handling of the raw materials and finished 
articles, and also of time and labour in the 
different stages of manufacture. Nor was it 
possible to have extensive yards attached to 
town premises—the cost was prohibitive. Rates 
were too high, and must be paid on a rateable 








recentiy in the Archibald Stevenson Memorial value of no mean figure; insurance premiums 


Hall, South Shields. The artists were Messrs. 
Wailes and Strang, Newcastle. 


were calculated not only on the risks apper- 
taining to any business itself, but on the danger 


from adjoining properties often of a hazardous 
nature, and were again necessarily high, as 
fire was likely to spread with rapidity in a 
many-storied ‘edifice. Delays in transmission 
of goods, both in and out, were frequent, and 
might be attributed partly'to the congested 
state of road, rail and water traffic, and the 
enlargement of premises to cope with increasing 
trade was often impossible, or could only b. 
achieved at an expenditure out of all Proportion 
to the intrinsic value of the additions secured. 
In old-established concerns, more or less primi. 
tive arrangements were still in vogue for the 
production and distribution of power, and 
although it might not pay to scrap them, yet, 
were a complete rearrangement possible, there 
was little doubt about the economy to be 
effected by the purchase of electricity and the 
employment of electric driving. Water, where 
used in any quantity, was an item of great 
expense, and the disposal of trade waste was 
often a matter of difficulty—in some cases they 
were admitted into the sewers of the Local 
Authorities, and in others excluded. The third 
Report of the Royal Commission on sewage 
disposal recommended, generally, that the loca! 
bodies should provide sewers of a capacity 
sufficient to carry trade effluents, and that the 
manufacturer should be granted the right to 
discharge his waste products therein, subject 
to reasonable safeguards and precautions. 

As to the advantages of the country, the 
author said that the low figure at which land 
could be purchased in the country (and by that 
expression he meant land adjacent to small 
towns as well as strictly rural property) enabled 
a manufacturer to erect premises in every way 
superior to buildings in large towns. _ Instead 
of a many-storied, a ground-floor factory was 
coming into being, having ample light and 
abundance of air, and so arranged that no 
unnecessary, and therefore costly, handling of 
goods was required. Yards, often of the 
greatest convenience and value, cost next to 
nothing ; the rates, though in places nearly as 
high, were on a smaller rateable value, and 
insurance premiums were greatly reduced on 
account of the absence of contingent risk and 
the improbability of fire, as a conflagration 
spreads upwards rapidly but sideways compara- 
tively slowly. Delays in transmission could 
not be altogether avoided, but should be mini- 
mised, and an extension of any one branch 
or department of the works could be 
made at a moment’s notice at a mode- 
rate outlay, and without interfering with the 
work in that or any other part. The site of a 
country factory would be chosen with some 
regard to the possibility of obtaining cheap 
power, and electric driving would be assumed 
from the outset. Water was generally obtain- 
able either from wells or a local company, but 
the disposal of sewage, and in some occupations 
of trade wastes, might occasion difficulties, 
and must be taken into account. : 
The cases to which the foregoing compari- 
sons did not apply, or in which, if pertinent, 
they were not of prime importance, partook of 
a special nature. Thus, for instance, where the 
expense of distribution was a weighty item in the 
cost of the goods, it might be more economical 
to have a factory, though subject to many 0! 
the disadvantages enumerated, yet by reason of 
its central position able to circulate its goods 
with minimum runs, and therefore easily and 
rapidly. Or extreme quickness in the execu- 
tion of orders or repairs might be required, in 
which case a central site was clearly indicated. 
Again, where female labour was almost ay 
clusively employed, and when the number © 
hands taken on was subject to great fluctua- 
tions, it might at present be essential to keep 
closely in touch with those districts wherein 
such labour could be obtained. _ Further, some 
industries were capable of assimilating quan- 
tities of surplus produce of a very perishable 
nature, and as our central markets were often 
flooded therewith an obvious advantage was 
secured. : ” 

As to the housing of labour, he said that his 
sole object was to show that it was — £00 
business ’ for a manufacturer to secure labour 
which was housed under such conditions te 
make for the highest industrial efficiency. -. 
again offered as a convenient arrangement ¢ . 
sub-divisions—(1) Disadvantages of towns, (2) 
advantages of the country, and (3) exception? 
cases. The first point which merited specia_ 
attention was that, owing to a variety © 
causes, which for his purpose did not need to 
be considered, it was difficult to obtain 
rooms "’ in or near manufacturing districts— 
the use of the expression ‘‘ rooms,’ by the way, 
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‘re female labour was almost ¢3- 
iployed, and when the number of 
1 on was subject to great fluctua- 
zht at present be essential to keep 
ouch with those districts wherein 
could be obtained. Further, some 
vere capable of assimilating ete 
rplus produce of a very pert 

as our central markets were often 
-ewith an obvious advantage Was 
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was to show that it — ee 
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e highest industrial efficiency. oe 
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as very instructive. From figures he had 
lected,..it would appear impossible to secure 
commodation at less than 2s. per room per 
ek (38. od. was the sum given him by a 
end interested in social reforms as an average 

~ In the buildings of the Peabody Dona- 
bn Fund the rental per room was 1s. 114}d., 
, With rates, 2s. 3d. Similar results appeared 
pm a tabulation of figures given by certain 
orkers at a factory in Bermondsey, and it 
uld be admitted that in basing his remarks 
this sum he was erring, if at all, on the right 
de. In overcrowded areas even a part of a 
m was made to suffice for a family, and rents 
nt up at a much greater rate than, the 
mand for rooms increased. That loss of 
lamina, physical debility, and a high death- 
te, especially for infants, resulted should 
use no surprise. When we examine the 
dern tenement building, and find a popula- 
pn of 7oo or more to the acre, need we be 
artled at the general decline in physical 
bpwers? True, we were told that overcrowd- 
g was not permitted, but there were two sorts 
overcrowding—per acre and per room—and 
ough the evils of the latter were patent the 
sidious effects of the former, as.far reaching 
all likelihood, were not so easily detected. 
e time occupied in travelling and the amount 
pended thereon, together with absence from 
e family mid-day meal, all militated against 
e modern notion of dormitory towns. Even 
d no such objections exist, it must be plain 
at the opportunities for travelling bv train, 
be, tram, and ‘bus were already used to the 
most extent, and that any further large de- 
lopment thereof might so overtax our already 
ngested streets as to make ‘‘ confusion worse 
nfounded.’’ In the meantime every increase 
traffic facijities was helping to aggravate the 
il, and the provision of workingmen’s dwel- 
gs by the London County Council and other 
dies only encouraged manufacturers to take 
vantage of labour cheapened by workmen's 
ains and by the utilisation of central building 
es in a manner which should give serious 


ought to all. To erect workmen's dwellings | 


land valued at 30,000]. or more an acre was 
economic error of no mean magnitude. It 
s argued that with such a scheme, for 
tance, as the Clare Market, Strand, clear- 
ce, where at a cost of over 220,000l. 750 
ople were housed (about 300l. per person), 
at the men must be near their work as they 
pre required at such early hours. If a public 
bdy steps in to provide accommodation of a 
itable character in a case of this nature, it 
ould be an essential condition that a reason- 
ble return be required on the total expenditure 
otherwise the owners of labour-demanding 
emises in the vicinity are being unfairly sub- 
lised. 
As to the advantages of the country, the 
thor said :—‘‘ A house to himself, which may 
truly called ‘ home,’ a garden or an allot- 
ent where pleasure and profit are combined, 
hd the perpetual enjoyment of sunlight and 
re air present a happy contrast with the lot 
the town worker. Tram, train, or cycle 
ace the artisan within reach of the amuse- 
ents of town, and he has the satisfaction of 
owing that his children are better off physi- 
Ily and morally in the country, than cooped 
D in some tenement building with only a paved 
rd to play in (and even then with flights of 
ps first to be negotiated) or in rooms whence 
ey are turned into mean streets for their re- 
eation. He himself can join the family at 
nner, and by reason of proximity to his 
cupation saves many a fare and increases his 
isure hours. From numerous inquiries I 
ave made, it would appear that the majority 
workers are only too glad of the oppor- 
nity of securing work at outlying factories. 
e€ owners or managers of many places I have 
sited agree that their hands do not want to 
turn to town, and there seems to be a grow- 
g feeling that ‘ town life ’ is much overrated. 
any of the dwellings erected by builders in 
he vicinity of large works do not show much 
provement on the back streets of our towns, 
t the brief description of two well-known 
dustrial settlements given under ‘ Instances 
Decentralisation ’ will demonstrate that all 
he points of advantage detailed above can be 
cured, and that, be it noted, within the figure 
2s. per room per week. There will always 
a percentage of human beings to whom 
wn life has greater attractions than country 
e, and this percentage is naturally smaller in 
ose classes whose town surroundings are more 
less mean and squalid, but still it exists, and 
st not be overlooked. . But workers who 
ave had experience of our large town and 





also of rural or semi-rural life, the majority 
prefer the latter.’’ : 

The author then gave some instances of de- 
centralisation. He said that an extensive list 
of removals to the country could easily be made 
and one had only to think of one’s own ac- 
quaintance to obtain (with most of them) a few 
examples. Printers and engineers had set the 
fashion, influenced largely no doubt, by the 
lower rates of wages prevailing outside London 
and other of our largest towns, and many in- 
dustries had migrated in part or were ‘‘ on the 
move.’’ In treating of the erection and equip- 
ment of factories on sites where the value of 
the ground need not be taken into account, it 
was first of all necessary to divest the mind 
of the too familiar town structure, and to sub- 
ordinate all other interests to the one of primary 
importance, namely, the economic handling of 
material. The principle of the sausage-machine 
as it might, not inaptly, be termed, was, to his 
mind, the one that should ever be kept in view. 
A one-floor structure would be the type usually 
adopted, but at times it would be more advan- 
tageous to raise the raw material in one opera- 
tion, and take advantage of the fall thereby 
obtained to facilitate the working of the various 
departments required to evolve the finished pro- 
duct. 

Mr. Scoble then gave a brief description of 
two factories he had inspected, i.c., those of 
Messrs. A. Ransome and Co., Ltd., specialists 
in wood-working machinery, formerly of 
King’s-road, Chelsea, and now of Newark-on- 
Trent; and Messrs. Elliott Brothers, Century 
Works, Lewisham, S.E., formerly of St. 
Martin’s-lane, W.C. He also gave a description 
of the model villages of Bournville and Port 
Sunlight.* He then considered the effects of de- 
centralisation as regarded (a) manufacturers, 
(b) workers, and (c) community. 

As to manufacturers, he said:—‘‘ The most 
successful appeal will be made to the manufac- 
turer, if it can be shown to him that the cost 


of production will be materially lessened by | 


establishing his factory in the country. No one 
item alone would, as a rule, serve to demon- 
strate the advantage to be derived by the sug- 
gested change of habitat, but the number of 
small economies to be effected, coupled with the 
actual savings on large outgoings, will clearly 
indicate that if he wishes to keep abreast of 
the times he must move, and that right speedily. 
The land on which the buildings will stand is 
cheap or the rental is low, and the rates the 
manufacturer pays are, in consequence, less, 
as the local rates are probably lower, and the 
rateable value much less. Ample space permits 
of workshop design giving light and air, the 
economical application of motive power, the 
provision of most useful yards, and room for 
extension of premises. A ground-floor factory 
needs no expensive and unnecessary hoisting, 
etc., of goods, and if carefully designed can be 


relied on to entail but a minimum of handling | 


both of raw material and finished products, in- 


surance premiums will be greatly reduced, and | 


a lower trade union rate of wages already pre- 
vails in the country. Increased efficiency in 
labour may be expected, for the country factory 


must needs be a more healthy place in which | 


to work, and the attention paid nowadays to 
heating, ventilation, and the admission of day- 
light will be duly rewarded by the greater stay- 
ing power of the hands employed. It will also 
be possible when making so far-reaching a 
change as a migration to rural districts to dis- 
card antiquated methods and machinery in 
favour of the most modern equipment. Too 
much has been made of the readiness of our 
Yankee rivals to scrap machin’ the moment 
a better model is in the mar, Labour is 
more valuable there for one .ause, but the 
chief reason for the procedure is the quality of 
the machines. Thev are made of soft metal, 
‘ calculated’ to last only a few vears, and 
must in any case reach the scrap heap at an 
early date. The British manufacturer is very 


much alive to the possibility of introducing | 


better machinery, but unless the improvements 
made are unusually great the old plant can, 
and will, give satisfactory results. Electricity 
by meter will, in many Cases, supersede the 
more expensive and cumbersome production of 
power on the premises. Motor road traffic will 
have an important influence on many an in- 
dustry. . . The continued growth of electric 
tramway systems must also be taken into 
account as affecting both labour and the trans- 
port of goods. The opening of new works in 
the country will doubtless afford better oppor- 





* For a complete account of the Port Sunlight scheme 
see our issne for March 29, 1902. 


tunities for the introduction of some system of 
profit sharing, or the more modern ‘ premium 
system of remunerating: labour,’ to the mutual 
advantage of the factory owner and the worker. 
The chief result is that the manufacturer will 
be able to produce more cheaply. Less costly 

goods will compete in the home, colonial, and 
foreign markets with a greater méasure of 

success, and it follows that in many cases busi- 

ness will increase. A more certain and quicker 

execution of orders can be relied on, as the 

factory will be capable of turning the work out 

more smartly, and will be practically indepen- 

dent of help trom sources outside.’’ 

As to the workers, was industrial efficiency 
possible when labour was underfed and when 
far too much drink was consumed? Was it 
probable where the surroundings, both at home 
and at work, were of the meanest description ? 
Would the coming generations have the neces- 
sary stamina to carry on the industrial battle ? 
These and other questions must be faced, and it 
was his firrn belief that no solution had yet pre- 
sented itself other than removal to the country. 
In what respects would the workers at a sub- 
urban or rural factory be better off than their 
town brethren? Stated briefly, their homes 
would give superior accommodation at less 
cost, a garden or an allotment would be obtain- 
able, affording healthy recreation and bringing 
i a substantial return ; the time wasted and the 
|money spent in travelling daily to and from 
| work would be saved; the chief meal of the 
|day would be taken with the family. The phy- 
| sical powers would be improved by better con- 
| ditions of existence at home and at work, and 
| the fascination of the public-house would vanish, 
|as the various clubs, etc., and the vastly im- 
| proved home life would be more attractive. It 
|} Was not improbable that in the near future 
|many very difficult problems would arise with 
|regard to rating, and although he could not 
{deal with that important point he ventured to 





| suggest that its bearing on the subject must not 
be overlooked. What would happen at West 
| Ham, for instance, if the Great kastern Rail- 
| way Company removed its workshops to some 
|country site? It had been discussed, and 
|might come at any time. The London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company 
had recently decided to move its works, and 
the London and South-Western Railway Com- 
| pany was engaged in building shops for the 
| locomotive works department at Eastleigh, thus 
completing the scheme started many years ago. 
The reduction in the cost of manufacture, to be 
expected from decentralised factories, should 
|result in larger demands at home and abroad, 
|} and therefore in increased production, which he 
| took it was the chief concern of any industrial 
| community 

The death-rate and infant mortality rate 
in many districts of London and other 
towns were far too high, and_ the 
body politic suffered in consequence. 
| The total ** time ’’ lost through illness in any 
|vear was a very large amount (estimated 





| figures had often been quoted), and this loss to 
|the community was due in great part to un- 
| healthy conditions, w hich would not obtain in 
|country factories and villages. Then, too, the 
alarming increase in insanity noted of late was 
due in no small measure to drink; and in a 
recent lecture Dr. Forbes Winslow, who speaks 
with authority, said that quite one-fourth of the 
lunacy existing in the whole universe was 
caused by it. Whereas in 1859 there was one 
lunatic in every 536 of the population, on 
January 1 of this year the statistics showed 
that there was one person of unsound mind for 
every 293 of the population. | London heads 
the list for this country with 18 per cent.; a 
reduction of such a high figure was a national 
necessity. It was not likely that the traffic of 
London would diminish to any extent, even 
though decentralisation of factories proceed 
apace, but many of the more obstructive vehicles 
would be withdrawn, thus making room for the 
inevitable expansion of passenger traffic. Esti- 
mated figures of the loss occasioned by the pre- 
sent congested state of affairs had also been 
published, and the sums named were almost 
incredible. 

The grouping together of factory and dwel- 
lings on some new site, and the resulting in- 
creased intercourse between the employer and 
the workmen should convince both parties that 
their interests were really identical, and that 
their needs were complementary rather than 
antagonistic. The manufacturer who studied 
the well-being of his employees, not only in the 
works but in their own houses as well, woul? 
receive in turn a more willing, and therefore 
better, service. The intreduction of the ‘‘ pre- 
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mium system of remunerating labour,’’ whereby 
a certain amount of time was estimated for 
each operation, and the worker was paid a per- 
centage on the hours saved, appealed strongly 
to the individual worker to put forth his best 
efforts, while ‘‘ profit-sharing '’ schemes created 
a general “‘ keenness ** about the work, which 
was more effective than any amount of super- 
vision. There could be no more fit occasion 
for the adoption of these practical indications 
of identity of interest than the starting of new 
works, and it was surely not unreasonable to 
expect more economical production in conse- 
quence. He anticipated that in this way the 
growth of trade-unionism, or at least of some 
of its more objectionable features so prominent 
at present, would be, if not entirely hindered, 
at least seriously checked. 

in conclusion, he said it was his belief that a 
very considerable movement of factories from 
congested areas to suburban or rural districts 
might shortly be expected, and he would 
impress upon every one, upon the manufacturer 
more particularly, the enormous advantages to 
be derived from the housing of the workers in 
the best practicable manner. He was sanguine 
enough to believe that we as a people still retain 
our powers of adaptability to meet altered cir- 
cumstances of competition, and that, given a 
fair field, we need fear no foe. And, finally, 
he held most strongly that the true solution of 
that most complex and confusing problem 
known as the ‘‘ housing question "’ was to be 
sought, not by municipal or philanthropic 
effort, resulting in the erection of more and yet 
more dwellings in and about our large towns, 
nor by the increase of transit facilities, but by 
the establishment of country factories and model 
villages in connection therewith. 

Mr. T. W. Wheeler, K.-C., moved a hearty 
vote of thanks to the author for his interesting 
and valuable paper. The best compliment they 
could pay the author was to adjourn the dis- 
cussion. and he moved to that effect. 

Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke seconded. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, and Mr. Scoble having briefly 
replied, the discussion was adjourned until 
January 11. The next meeting of the Institu- 
tion will be held on December 7—-an afternoon 
meeting. 





+—<>—-+ 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LiverPoot Arcuitecturat Socirty.—On the 
16th inst. the third ordinary meeting of the 
fifty-sixth session of the Liverpool Architectu- 
ral Society (Incorporated) took place. Mr. 
Woolfall (President) occupied the chair, and 
ir. H, Chatfeild Clarke read a paper on ‘* The 
Bill for Altering the Law of Ancient Lights.” 
Mr. Clarke was a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and the Surveyors’ Institution which 
drafted the Bill. He said that the question of 
light in buildings was so essential an element 
that it was necessary that they should know 
something about the rights of light. The Act 
regulating ancient lights came in force in 1832, 
and it was now proposed to alter it, and the 
matter would be discussed in the next Session 
of Parliament. The Act gave an absolute right 
to access and use of light in any building if 
such had been enjoyed for twenty years. 
During the past forty years there had been 
very many legal actions arising out of the Act, 
and he thought it would be better for all parties 
if in their disputes they had less law and more 
open negotiation. With regard to ancient 
lights, trouble had greatly increased of late 
years, and in the new Bill many reasonable re- 
visions were proposed, in some instances of a 
very important character, with the object of 
lessening the difficulties with which builders 
now had to contend. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Soctety.—The annual meeting of the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society took place 
on the 19th inst. at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds. 
In his third presidential address Mr. Butler 
Wilson referred in terms of praise to City- 
square. By the munificence of Colonel Hard- 
ng and the genius of’ Thomas Brock, 
R.A., he said, Leeds now possessed one of the 
hinest equestrian statues in the world. The 
Subsidiary figures executed by Messrs. Drury, 
‘omeroy, and Fehr were also fine examples of 
~~ sculptor’s art, but, taking the treatment of 
© Square in its entirety, he was inclined to 
think that it was neither kind nor fair to the 
Surrounding figures, however beautiful in them- 
selves, to place them at such obvious disadvan- 
tage as their proximity to the principal feature 





ens 











entailed. Nor could it be pleaded that the 
equestrian statue was in need of their assist- 
ance. The value of the figures of Leeds 
worthies would have been greatly enhanced if 
they had been placed in some isolated and well- 
chosen situation. During the last few years 
Leeds had seen the sweeping away of vast 
blocks of dilapidated and insanitary property, 
and the upraising of structures, whether beauti- 
ful or not, at least fitted with every modern con- 
venience and appliance. Broad thoroughfares 
had appeared, some of them leading to nowhere 
in particular. The electric tramways had 
created, whether legitimately or not, an in- 
clination on the part of the authorities for 
rounded street corners; an inclination which 
had developed into a mania, born of a passion 
for the curve of beauty.  Alluding to the 
making of new streets, Mr. Wilson said one 
was constrained to consider whether the arteries 
of traffic could be diverted by the tempting pros- 
pect of a broad thoroughfare which was even 
a little off the main line. The moral would 
seem to be that it was wiser to spend money 
upon widening the existing natural veins of 
traffic rather than upon the creation of new 
thoroughfares, in the midst of which one might 
stand, secure from harm, and listen, amid their 
spacious silence, to the rumble of traffic in the 
congested but natural artery only a few yards 


away. Piecemeal improvements were futile 
unless they formed part of a prearranged 
scheme. The Society had been twitted with 


the remark that it always raised its voice after 
the event, when it was too late to adopt its sug- 
gestions. But they could not suggest improve- 
ments of which they had no clear and definite 
knowledge. Alluding to the aims of the Society. 
Mr. Wilson said parents must be brought to see 
that for a youth to become an architect he must 
have a scientific course of training. But what 
experience or data had such mentors to judge 
of what qualifications an architect should pos- 
sess? The status of the architect was less 
defined than that of a hansom-cab driver. Even 
students thought they knew a cleverer game 
than spending years in acquiring the ground- 
work of their art. ‘‘ They go through a short, 
slipshod, aimless course ef training,’’ continued 
Mr. Wilson, ‘* and are then pitchforked into 
the profession through the inexpensive medium 


of a brass plate and a terra-cotta catalogue." 


It would be a powerful incentive to the student 
to acquire a sound knowledge of the profession 
if he were not allowed to practice until he had 
proved himself efficient. On the motion of 
Mr. G. B. Bulmer, seconded by Mr. H. S. 
Chorley (the Hon. Secretary), a vote of thanks 
was accorded Mr. Wilson for his address. 
Bristo. Society oF ARcHiTECTs.—-At the 
opening of the session on Monday last the 
President (Mr. Joseph Wood, F.R.1.B.A.), 
entertained the members of the Council at 
dinner, after which a smoking ‘‘ At Home ”’ 
was held at the Fine Arts Academy, Clifton. 
There was a very large gathering of members 
and architectural assistants and pupils, who 
inspected with interest a large collection of 
sketches and measured drawings, the result of 
the work of a lone period of vears. by the Presi- 
dent and his late partner, Mr. Foster. Manv 
of the sketches dated from the early “‘ forties,”’ 
and illustrated bits of old Bristol that have new 
disappeared. Subsequently the President 
addressed a few words more especially to the 
student members, impressing upon them the 
desirability of maintaining enthusiasm in their 
studies by sketching and measuring good 
examples of old and modern work. 


_ <4 





ARCHA OLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


British ARCHAOLOGICAL AssociATION.—The 
first meeting of the session 1903-4 was held at 
the rooms in Sackville-street on the 18th inst., 
Dr. W. de Gray Birch, Hon. Treasurer, in the 
chair. Mr. Patrick, Hon. Secretary, announced 
that at the Council meeting that afternoon 
thirty-four new members had been elected. Mr. 
C. H, Compton, V.P., drew attention to various 
interesting archwxological discoveries recently 
brought to light, including the Roman villa at 
Upton Pines, Dorsetshire (which contains some 
fine pavements), and the fragment of the 
Roman wall of London found during the recent 
excavations on the site of the new Sessions 
House in the Old Bailey. Mr, Compton also 
read some extracts from the registers of the 
parish church of Chesham, which is a fourteenth 
century building, restored by the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott. On the wall of the south aisle is an old 
painting of St. Christopher. He also exhibited 





several good photographs of the fine rovf of 
the sale oe South Creake Church, Norfolk. 
The Rev. H. J. D. Astley, Hon. Editoriat 
Secretary, described for Mr. W. J. Nichols, 
V.P., who was unable to be present, an exhi- 
bition of “ finds’’ recently made at Chisle- 
hurst in the close vicinity of the * caves,”’ ex. 
tending from prehistoric to modern‘times. They 
consisted of a palxolithic flint implement re- 
sembling a scraper, a flint ball for pounding 
grain, some fragments of Roman pottery, 
Samian and Upchurch, and a number of gun 
flints fabricated in 1800. Mr. Astley commen- 
ted on the discoveries made at Delphi on the 
site of the temple of Apollo, which prove the 
lonic character of the building; and on the 
recent discoveries of Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt in the Fayiim, Egypt, which included 
some more papyrus fragments of hitherto un- 
known *‘ Logia” of our Lord. He then ex- 
hibited a series of nearly 100 photogravure re- 
productions (two reproduced in the original 
colours) of portraits discovered some years ago 
by Herr Theodore Graf in graves of the 
Ptolemaic period in the Fayiim. Some of these 
have been identified by Herr Graf, by the aid 
of coins, medals, and busts. Dr. Birch ex- 
pressed some doubts as to the identification, 
but, apart from this, the series is one of ver; 
considerable interest from the lifelike character 
of the portraits, one or two of the younger 
women being especially beautiful, and almost 
modern looking. Altogether, we have here 
speaking likenesses of men and women who 
lived more than 2,000 years ago, and Herr 
Graf will meet with a warm welcome if, as 
he proposes, he should ever bring the original 
portraits to London. Mr. Patrick, Hon. Secre- 
tary, read, in the absence of the author, Mr. 
J. H. MacMichael, a paper dealing with *‘ The 
Colour of the Sky in the Symbolism of Ancient 
Art and Folk Lore,’ a subject of a very inter- 
esting nature, and treated at considerable length 
with many references, showing that the writer 
had made it a study of much and useful re- 
search. 


—_ 


COMPETITIONS. 


Free Lisrary, RawTenstatt.—In this com- 
petition, for free library, town hall, etc., Raw- 
tenstall, the desten placed first was by Messrs. 
Crouch, Butier, ard Savage, architects, Bir- 
mingham. The second premium was divided be- 
tween Mr. A. T. Butler, architect, Cradley 
Heath, and Messrs. Stones and Stones, archi- 
tects, Blackburn; and the third was divided 
between Mr. E. Jenkins William, architect, 
Cardiff, and Mr. A. E. Dixon, architect, Leeds. 


—_———t+o- 
LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894: 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL AND GALLERY EXITS. 


Tue Tribunal of Appeal under the London 
Building Act, 1894, sat at the Surveyors’ Instito- 
tion, Great George-street, Westminster, op 
Friday, 2oth inst., to hear an appeal by Messrs. 
Gerrard, James, and Wolfe, on behalf of the 
Royal Horticultural Society under Section 78 
of the Act. The requirements of Mr. E. Dro 
Drury, the District Surveyor, which were now 
appealed against, were contained in a letter to 
Messrs. G. E. Wallis and Sons, and related to 
the construction of a public building intended 
to be used as an exhibition hall and office on a 
site situate on the north-east side of Vincent- 
square, and on the north-west side of Bell-street, 
in the City of Westminster, namely :— 

(1) That the staircase to the gallery door, the 
entrance, and exits to and from the said hall 
from and to Bell-street aforesaid, must be sup- 
ported and enclosed by brick walls not less than 
nine inches thick—Section 80 (a); 

(2) That the width of the said staircase must 
not be less than 4 ft. 6 in., provided that if the 
gallery does not accommodate more than 200 
agvies r may be 3 ft. 6 in. wide—Section 80 

; an 

(3) That a separate means of exit (of the same 
width as the staircase) communicating directly 
with the street, must be provided for the said 
gallery—Section 80 (d). 

The appellants further applied for the ap- 
proval of the Tribunal of the construction of the 
staircase leading to the said gallery in the man- 
ner shown upon the drawings deposited with the 
said District Surveyor. 

The members of the Tribunal sitting were 
Messrs. J. W. Penfold. (Chairman), A. A. 
Hudson, and E. A. Gruning. 

Mr. Clarke appeared for the appellants, and 
Mr. Andrews, oa the Solicitors’ Department 
- the London Ceunty Council, for the respon- 
ents. 








Mr. Clarke explained that the Roya! Horti- 
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cultural Society were erecting, in Vincent-square 
and Bell-street, Westminster, a building in 
which they proposed to include an exhibition 
hall.. Over this hall, at the end nearest to the 
Bell-street entrance, it was proposed to erect a 
gallery, the approach to which would be by a 
staircase leading from the hall. Requirements 
(1) and (2) had been complied with, but the 
appellants now asked the Tribunal to decide 
whether the separate means of exit suggested 
were necessary. The gallery was not, as the 
section of the Act contemplated, intended for 
the use of the public; it was intended for the 
use of musicians on such occasions as the users 
of the hall desired the services of a band. The 
plans submitted to the London County Council 
showed this clearly, but in the drawings dealt with 
by the District Surveyor it was not, unfor- 
tunately, specified. When, however, Mr. Drury 
made this requirement the appellants’ architect 
called his attention to the fact that the gallery 
was not intended for the accommodation of the 
public but for a band of musicians, and he sub- 
mitted that, this being so, the provisions of 
Section 80 did not apply. He (Counsel) could 
not help thinking that it was unfortunate that the 
purpose of the gallery was not shown in the 
original drawings. Section 80, Sub-section 
(d) laid down that an exit from a public gallery 
intended for the accommodation of the public 
must lead directly into a street. The, appellants 
objected that such an exit would, in this in- 
stance, form an eye sore, that it was not neces- 
sary, and that the Society, which was 
depending on public subscriptions for the 
necessary funds to complete the building, 
had to proceed economically. The addi- 
tional expense involved by the construction of 
an extra gallery would be a serious matter 
for the Society. Apart from that, however, he 
had to submit that, as the gallery was not 
intended for the accommodation of the public, 
there was no obligation upon the appellants to 
provide a separate exit. A band of musicians 
was in the position of employés. They would 
be engaged by the Society to add to the enjoy- 
ment of those who used the halls. He would 
try to assist the Tribunal by giving a definition 
of the noun “public.” Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary defined it as the general body of a 
state or nation, and a more modern dictionary 
as the general body of the people of a nation, 
state, or community. Used as an adjective in 
** public building,” it meant a building to which 
the community at large was, or might be, invited 
either unconditionally or conditionally. There 
was, he submitted, a distinct difference between 
a building used for a public and a private pur- 
pose; and there was a distinct difference be- 
tween persons who came to a public hall in 
pursuance of an invitation and paid for admis- 
sion and those who were engaged in the place 
is employés in some form or other. He did not, 
for instance, think it could be suggested that 
an actor or an actress on the stage of a theatre 
belonged to the public in the sense that it was 
employed in Section 80. Tenants of or employés 
in a public building could not possibly be in- 
cluded in the term “ public.” Taking another 
point, Mr. Clarke said if it was suggested that 
the proposed gallery was so near the body of the 
hall that there was no saying that the public 
would not go there, his reply was that, all the 
same, it was not a structure by which the public, 
in the words of the Act, is “to be accom- 
modated.” But he was authorised to inform the 
Tribunal that at its last meeting the Society 
passed a resolution undertaking that the gallery 
in question shall not be used for the accom- 
modation of the public, and that a barrier shall 
be erected preventing the public from obtaining 
access to the staircase. He asked the Tribunal 
to hold that the proposed gallery stood in the 
position legally of a minister's rostrum or a choir 
gallery, neither of which would be liable for 
separate means of exit. 

Mr. Hudson said the question at issue was not 
altogether whether the gallery was for the use 
of the public or not. The Tribunal had wider 
powers than Mr. Clarke indicated. Assuming 
that the gallery was for the use of musicians 
only, the Tribunal had the power to decide 
whether the exit was sufficient even for them; 
in other words, whether the staircase proposed 
was proper under the circumstances. 

Mr. Clarke said the District Surveyor had 
stated that he considered himself bound by Sub- 
section (d) of Section 80, but he asked the 
Tribunal to decide that Section 8o did not apply, 
because no part of the structure was intended 
for the accommodation of the public. But, apart 
from that, he pointed out that the gallery would 
accommodate only thirty-five persons, and that 
the staircase to the hall was ample for the pur- 
pose of exit. c 

Mr. Gruning: But we are bound to consider 
what would happen in an emergency. The 
staircase is not satisfactory as it stands. 

Mr. Hudson, by means of a plan, suggested a 
scheme for utilising one of the exits for an extra 
staircase. 

After some discussion the appeal was ad- 








journed to enable the District Surveyor and the 
appellants to agree upon a plan of staircase on 
lines suggested by the Tribunal. The questions 
raised by Mr. Clarke were left undecided. 


<i 
— 


APPLICATIONS UNDER 
BUILDING ACT. 


_ Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses :— 





THE 1894 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Wandsworth.—A one-story office building on 
the west side of Mitcham-road, Tooting, on land 
adjoming the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway (Mr. H. Johnson for Messrs. 
Barry and Co.).—Consent. 

_ Finsbury, East.—A warehouse on a site abut- 
ting upon the southern side of Moreland-street, 
Finsbury, and northern side of a footway known 
as Mason’s-place (Mr. H. H. Tasker for the 
Finsbury Distillery Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Haggerston.—A porch in front of Nos, 1, 2, 
and 3, Penn-street, Hyde-road, Hoxton (Mr 
G. H. Lovegrove for Messrs. H. and A. Mul- 
lord).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Pents over the entrances to three 
houses on the east side and one house on the 
west side of Oakcroft-road, Blackheath (Messrs. 
Kennard Brothers).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Retention of an addition 
over the portico to No. 38, Gloucester-square, 
Paddington (Mr. A. E. Cockerell for Mr. M. A, 
Spielmann).—Consent. 

Brixton.—A house with shop upon the north 
side of Landor-road, Clapham, to abut also upon 
Atherfold-street (Mr. W. Hunt for Mr. W. P. 
Goosey).—-Refused. 

Holborn.+—An iron and glass shelter over the 
entrance to the premises of The Balcony, Ltd., 
on the east side of Shaftesbury-avenue, next 
Vine-street, Holborn (Mr. R. J. Worley).— 
Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—An iron and 
glass hood over the entrance to No. 1A, Dover- 
street, Piccadilly (Messrs. G. Trollope and Sons 
for the Grosvenor Club Syndicate, Ltd.).— 
Refused. 

Westminster. t—A one-story addition to the 
Princes’ Skating Club, Knightsbridge, to abut 
upon Hill-street (Messrs. C. and W. H. Pertwee 
for the Princes’ Skating Club).—Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 


Hamfstead.—An iron and glass carriage 
washing shed in front of No. 49, Maresfield- 
gardens, Hampstead (Messrs. C. Saunders and 
Son, Ltd., for Mr. J. E. Withers).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 

St. George, Hanover-square. — Projecting 
balconies and ladder at the rear of the Junior 
Constitutiona! Club, in Yarmouth-mews, Brick- 
street, Piccadilly (Messrs. Tubbs and Farey for 
the Junior Constitutional Club).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Construction. 


Hammersmith.—Permission to retain a wood, 
iron, and brick workshop at the rear, and to 
erect a covered way at the flank of No. 51, 
Cambridge-road, Hammersmith, abutting upon 
Glenthorne-road (Mr. A. Pascall).—Refused. 


Line of Frontage and Space at Rear. 
Paddington, North—Buildings on the north 
side of Harrow-road, Paddington, westward of 
No. 474 (Mr. J. H. Bethell for the London and 
South-Western Bank, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Formation of Streéts. 


Camberwell, North.—That an order be issued 
to Mr. W. Oxtoby, sanctioning the formation 
or laying out of a new street for carriage traffic, 
to lead from Wyndham-road to Hollington- 
street, Camberwell (for the Council of _the 
Metropolitan Borough of Camberwell).—Con- 

a ip . ~ 
 Tewiskann-vtT bat the application of Mr. G. F. 
Darby for an extension of the period, within 
which new streets out of the east side of Grafton- 
road, Perry-hill, Catford, were required to be 
formed and laid out be not granted.—Agreed. 
The recommendations marked + are contrary to 

the views of the local authorities. 


_ 





Guy’s Hosprrat.— We are informed that 
Marble Arrolithic paving has been selected 
for the floor of the new operating theatre at 
Guy’s Hospital. As there is a constant endea- 
your to find the most hygienic materials, and the 
most easily cleansed, for operating rooms, we 
note the fact that this flooring material has been 





approved for that situation. 





TRADE CATALOGUES. 

Tug Edison and Swan.United Electric Light 
Co., Ltd., have sent. us copies of three of their 
November leaflets describing novelties in high- 
voltage accessories. An improved pattefn of 
knife-switch is fully described and illustrated. 
It is stated that it is capable of breaking 
currents on 550 volt circuits. Every part of 
this switch is standardised and interchangeable, 
and full plans and tables of dimensions are 
given in the leaflet. A high voltage pressel 
pear switch is also described, which is made 
in two sizes. The. lar§er size can break a 
current of 15 amperes at 250 volts. Person- 
ally, we should prefer fixed switches for such 
large currents, as there must be considerable 
sparking. Still, they may be useful on special 
occasions. <A special leaflet descrides u very 
reat form of high voltage wall sockct. 

Messrs. Veritys, Ltd., send us their 1903-1904 
catalogue of electric-light fittings. It is a well- 
printed volume of nearly two hundred pages, 
admirably illustrated from photographs, and 
contains examples of fittings ranging in price 
from 73d. to 751. each. The fittings illustrated 
include brackets, pendants, standards, electro- 
liers, portable standard and floor lamps, porch 
lamps, ete. Special brackets for drawing 
offices, dentists, and others are also shown. 
Many of the fittings are well designed, some of 
them being decidedly artistic ; others, however, 
are overloaded with ornament. The materials 
include wrought iron, hammered and cast brass, 
copper, etc. Two illustrations of the “* Aston” 
electric radiator, which is of the luminous type, 
are also given, and switches, wall-plugs, and 
ceiling-roses are not forgotten. The catalogue 
can be heartily recommended to architects and 
others interested in electric lighting. It con- 
tains about 1,000 illustrations of fittings; of 
various kinds and in different styles, and is 
fully priced. 

We have also received the ‘‘ Supplementary 
Catalogue ”’ of the Electrical Fittings Co. It 
is a twelve-page catalogue of brackets, pen- 
dants, etc., illustrated by photographic repro- 
ductions from wash drawings. The fittings are 
all of simple character, effect being obtained by 
means of graceful lines and not by elaborate 
ornament. Prices are given. 

We have received from the New Expanded 
Metal Co., of York Mansions, York-street, 
Westminster, a large and interesting volume 
of 112 pages, showing the uses of expanded 
steel in concrete and plaster structures. It 
is a trade catalogue of an interesting kind. 
A short historical! sketch of concrete construction 
is followed by an account of the Monier system 
of armoured concrete, of which the Expanded 
Metal Company’s system may be regarded as 
a development. <A detailed report of tests made 
by Messrs. Fowler and Baker in 1895 and 1896 
shows the enormous increase of strength due 
to the use of expanded metal in concrete slabs 
and arches. More recent by Messrs. 
Idris and Co., by Mr. Mansergh, 
and others are also included, together 
with extracts from the official reports of 
tests made by the British Fire Prevention 
Committee. Directions are given for ascertain- 
ing the correct proportions of steel and concrete, 
the general rule being that the sectional area 
of the steel should be 0.5 per cent. of that of 
the concrete. The system can be adopted for 
foundations, walls, floors, roofs, bridges, reser- 
voirs, sewers, water-pipes, and other purposes. 
Attention should also be drawn to the 
use of expanded steel and concrete in 
conjunction with cambered steel channels, for 
floors, to sustain heavy loads. The volume 
contains a large number of illustrations of 
buildings and other works in which this system 
of construction has been used, among which 
may be mentioned warehouses for the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Warehousing Co. ; 
additions to the Elswick Works, for Sir W. G,. 
Armstrong, Whitworth, and Co. ; Gasworks 
at Granton ; and reservoirs at West Kirby and 
Ipswich. More ornamental structures are 
those of the Salle des Fétes and the Hungarian 
and Russian Pavilions at the Paris Exhibition, 
i900, and an elaborate pavilion at the Delhi 
Durbar. Armoured concrete has undoubtedly 
a large future before it, and the Expanded 
Metal Company’s system is of such a character 
as to be easily adapted to structures of nearly 
every kind. We can heartily recommend the 
new catalogue to architects and engineers. 

We have received from Messrs. Foote and 
Milne, of 66, Victoria-street, Westminster, a 
well printed and illustrated book giving parti- 
culars of the installation of the electric light in 
country houses. To any one thinking of in- 
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stalling the electric light in a country ‘house 
this book will be useful, as it describes several 
alternative arrangements, some of which are 
mere economical than others in special cases. 
The photographs of parts of actual installations 
which Messrs. Foote and Milne have put up 
give the reader very clear notions of how elec- 
tricity can be applied for many practical pur- 
poses. aos 


_— 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


THE Business ENCYCLOPADIA AND LEGAL 
ADVISER. *: -_S. M. Knight. Vol. VI. 
{The Caxton Publishing Co.) 


—_ 
_—_ © 


Correspondence. 


THE QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Sir,—Mr. Wood, at the meeting of this Asso- 
ciation, described my former criticism as a 
** blessing in disguise.” Permit mé to increase 
the obligation. 

Mr. Wood's coy reluctance to answer my 
questions as to how he would realise his some- 
what grandiloquent programme is explained. 
He clearly does not know, or he would adopt a 
different course. 3 

We were told that none but qualified quantity 
surveyors should be admitted to membership. 
Apparently, no qualification has been insisted 
upon, beyond the calling oneself a quantity sur- 
veyor and the payment of a subscription. This 
complaisance as to admissions will deter com- 
petent surveyors, and they will probably not 
connect themselves with this belated policy. 

The question of the admission of architects 
was also discussed at the meeting, and was (as 
might be ee answered in the affirmative. 
Everyone who is familiar with quantity survey- 
ing knows that the specialisation of the two 
branches—quantity surveying and architecture 
—is a powerful element in the progress of both. 
The men who can do both well are rare, and 
those who profess to do so should be regarded 
with suspicion. The architect’s quantities, as a 
rule, are contemptible, and a large proportion of 
building disputes are referable to their poor qua- 
lity. the other hand, the quantity surveyor 
should not practise as an architect. he quan- 
tity surveyor’s architecture is about equal in 
quality to the architect’s quantities. .An asso. 
ciation which professes—as this does—to be 
exclusive, and which hastens to withdraw itself 
from the contamination of land surveyors, land 
agents, and auctioneers, should only admit men 
who confine themselves to quantity surveying. 
Even the Secretary, I observe, is described in 
the *‘ London Directory ”’ as “‘ quantity surveyor, 
architect, and valuer.” 

The argument for specialisation is pretty gene- 
tally recognised. Moreover, the politic quantity 
surveyor refrains from the practice of architec- 
ture because he realises the fact that his employ- 
ment mainly depends upon architects, and so 
soon as he becomes a competitor in their pro- 
fession he is apt to lose on one hand as much 
as he gains on the other. 

What will be the effect of a movement con- 
tinued on these lines? It will be to confer upon 
a concourse of comparative incapab! i 








eS a certain 
distinction, which will probably mislead the pub- 
lic, and increase that great army of pretenders 
whose members are to be found in every busi- 
ness which is not regulated by stringent exami- 
nations. Here are, we are told, 1s0 men who 
ure posing as regenerators of the quantity sur- 
veyor’s business. A few of them have presum- 
ably passed the comparatively easy examina- 
tion of the Surveyors’ Institution; but the ma- 
jority have never passed an examination, nor 
ever will. They have, however, paid a subscrip- 
tion, which is apparently the chief consideration. 

I do not think this is the way to “‘ uphold the 
dignity and importance of the profession,” or 
to “ensure the confidence of architects.” 

_As to the Fellows of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion whose names appear in this connection, I 
find it difficult to understand their countenance 
of a rival association without any previous at- 
tempt to move the Surveyors’ Institution to carry 
out their desires. The discouragement by that 
Institution of their reasonable aspirations might 
be cause for schism, but nothing of the kind has 
uappened, 

This scheme will be less obnoxious if con- 
ducted with judgment. Such an association 
should admit none but quantity surveyors. The 
ideal quantity surveyor should be an expert con- 
ne dre pag a good “ taker-off,” should be com. 

letely trained in office work (abstracting and 
nillmg), and besides this should have a thorough 
knowledge of prices and building law. These 
qualifications are what the employer expects in 
4 man who calls himself a quantity surveyor, and 
are those which an association such as the one 
i question should insist upon. Other conditions 
of membership should be —independent practice 


as a quantity surveyor for a term of years (say 
five), and the passing of an examination muc 
more severe than the present quantity surveyor’s 
examination of the Surveyors’ Institution. 

The progress of an organisation like this would 
be slow but sure, and is the only way to realise 
Mr. Wood’s programme. 

Indiscriminate admissions to membership of 
an association with high professions such as 
have been published cannot be justified. In the 
case of the institution of a diploma for a profes- 
sigs re is reason for the in¢lusion of persons 

o have practised that profession for a term of 
years; it would be a grave injustice to deprive 
such practitioners of their living. No such 
reason exists in this case. 

_ In conclusion, I desire to disclaim any illwill 
in this matter; but I cannot but feel a stron 
interest in the prospects of a business which i 
have practised for a good many years, and I am 
jealous of any influence which shall injure its 
practitioners or detract from the credit which, in 
many ways, they so well deserve. 

jJoun LEANING. 


SSonenntitnntn dimen cneun ane 


The Student's Column. 


CONCRETE-STEEL.—XXII. 
FOUNDATIONS (continued). 

a OTWITHSTANDING the general con- 
\ venience and efficiency of concrete- 
bls steel foundations as described in the 

preceding article, cases often occur in which 
either the load or the soil, or both, are such 
that it would be unwise to rely upon ‘* floating ”’ 
a building on a slab foundation. Two alterna- 
tives then present themselves for consideration, 
(1) to construct piers, or to sink cylinder foun- 
dations, down to some hard substratum; and 
(2) to increase the supporting power of the soil 
by piling. 

The construction of concrete or masonry piers 
for a heavy building on soil of low bearing 
capacity involves deep and costly excavation, 
and the sinking of cylinder foundations is an 
equally expensive operation. 

The driving of timber piles is quite easy, and 
timber is an inexpensive material. Further, 
the use of piles in the place of deep and diffi- 
cult piers saves expense, obviates any risk of 
disturbing the foundations of neighbouring 
structures, and avoids any possible trouble from 
subsoil water or quicksand. Timber piles are 
generally connected with the superstructure by 
means of a steel grillage, or a foundation slab 
of concrete or concrete-steel, the object in each 
case being to distribute the weight of the build- 
ing equally over the heads of the piles. When 
any such type of foundation is adopted, it is 
always desirable that, for their preservation, 
the piles should be permanently saturated with 
ground water. Hence, it often becomes neces- 
sary to cut down the piles and to commence 
the masonry at a low level, thus involving ex- 
cavation that may be difficult, and is sure to 
be expensive. 

Piles formed of concrete-steel possess all the 
advantages offered by timber piles and 
none of their disadvantages. By the com- 
bination of concrete with suitable steel 
reinforcement, piles are produced that can 
be driven in any moderately soft earth, and 
that are equally durable in dry or wet positions. 
Moreover, they offer exceptional facilities for 
through connexion with foundation slabs or 
superstructures of almost any kind. 

In classes of foundation work not coming 
under the head of ordinary building construc- 
tion, piles are practically indispensable. Thus, 
in the building of bridges, docks, wharves, 
piers, and jetties, piling is always necessary, 
except in the case of structures founded upon 
rock of solidity sufficient to support the weight 
transmitted through ordinary footings or piers. 
Timber piles are undoubtedly most satisfactory 
for works of such nature, their chief foe being 
the ** teredo,’’ but iron piles are liable to cor- 
rosion, and must be continually painted. 

Concrete-steel piles cannot be attacked by 
worms, and require no painting. The only 
questions that can be raised as to their desira- 
bility, are (1) whether they are likely to prove 
durable in sea-water, and (2) whether they are 
strong enough to withstand fracture if unsus- 
pected strata or masses of stone should be en- 
countered during the process of driving. 

With regard to (1), we know that the action 
of sea-water upon cement and concrete 
is a source of trouble, and sometimes 
of anxiety, to harbour engineers. But the 
fact remains that these materials continue 
to be used in all kinds of marine engi- 








neering work, and, on the whole, with con- 


siderable satisfaction. So far as embedded in 
the ground, concrete-steel piles are practically 
indestructible, and any parts exposed to sea- 
water and air can be repaired as may be found 
necessary, just as simple concrete walls are 
repaired. Therefore there does not seem reason 
for rejecting concrete-steel as a material for 
the construction of piles to be employed in 
harbours, docks, and coast protection works. 

With regard to (2), we think the details of 
construction given below should afford suffici- 
ently convincing evidence as to the capacity 
of concrete-steel piles to withstand any shocks 
that could be borne by timber piles during 
driving. 

As the chief objection urged against concrete- 
steel piles is the assumed difficulty of driving, 
it may be useful to refer to the experience of 
Dr. F. von Emperger* in yb | piles for the 
pier foundations of a small bridge in Elsass- 
Lothringen. The pier was supported on eleven 
piles from 14 ft. to 16 ft. long, and 16 in. 
square, each pile being moulded horizontally 
in one length. The soil was of marshy charac- 
ter to a depth of about 6 ft. 6 in., and below 
that was a stratum of coarse gravel. 

The ram of the pile-driver weighed 8,800 Ib., 
and, with a drop of 20 in., it drove the piles 
from 8 in. to 12 in. through the soft soil. On 
reaching th el, the drop was from 3 ft. 6 in. 
to 4 ft. 3 in., driving the piles about 2 in. at 
first, and finally to refusal by from 80 to 120 
blows, with a penetration varying between 
0.3 in. to 0.4 in. 

From a lengthy report made by Dr. von 
Emperger as to the behaviour of the piles, it 
appears that good workmanship is absolutely 
necessary if satisfactory results are to be ob- 
tained. Very little trouble was experienced 
from fracture of the concrete in driving. In 
only one of the piles was the concrete broken 
away at the head, and this is believed to be 
avoidable if proper precautions be taken. 

The details of an ordinary concrete-steel foun- 
dation pile are shown in Fig. 41, which illus- 
trates in section and elevation the Hennebique 
method of construction. The separate cross- 
section is drawn to a larger scale for the sake 
of clearness. These piles are made in vertical 
moulds, and the concrete is reinforced by longi- 
tudinal bars connected at short intervals by 
transverse ties or stirrups. At the point, the 
pile is armed with a steel shoe having four side 
tongues, the extremities of which are bent in- 
wards at right angles and bedded into the con- 
crete. It will be noticed that the head of the 
pile is of smaller sectional area than the body, 
the object of this being to allow clearance 
between the heads of adjoining piles to facilitate 
driving. 

In order to distribute the force of the blow 
uniformly over the entire head, and to prevent 
local injury to the concrete, a cap of cast stee? 
is used during driving. This cap is filled witly 
dry sand, and the joint at its lower end is made 
by pugging clay into the annular space, after- 
wards caulking it round with hemp or spun 
yarn. In this manner a sand cushion is formed 
above and around the head, which insures com- 
pletely uniform distribution of the force applied 
by the pile-driving ram. Another advantage 
secured by the use of the sand cap, is that the 
longitudinal reinforcing bars can be allowed 
to project above the top of the concrete, a> 
shown in the section, for connexion with other 
members of the structure, or the ends of one 
or more bars may be bent over to form eyes 
for the convenient attachment of hoisting 
tackle. . 3 

Fig. 42 represents two Hennebique sheet piles 
in elevation and partly in section, the small 
drawings beneath showing respectively a trans- 
verse section and one of the ties, both to 4 
larger scale. The piles are reinforced by four 
longitudinal steel bars, connected at intervals 
with ties formed of steel wire, and these are 
braced by flat bars with split ends to insure 4 
good bond with the concrete. 

The point of each pile is protected by a steel 
shoe with tongues turned into the concrete 
as before. : 

As may be seen by the transverse section, the 
two narrow sides of each pile are moulded with 
semi-circular grooves. : 

The groove in the longer of these two sides- 
extends from the shoulder of the pile down to 
a small projection with a semi-circular face, 
shown by a small square in the part sectional! 
elevation, the remainder of this side and the 
whole of the shorter side of the pile being 
grooved. In ramming, the projection om one 


* “ Zeitschrift des ‘Iagenieure und 








Architecten Vereins.” Nov. 7, 7902. 
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pile is fitted into the groove of the pile pre- 
viously driven. 

A cast-iron cap similar to that already de- 
scribed, is fitted to the head of the pile, and a 
device is provided for facilitating the operation 
of driving by means of a water jet. This ar- 
rangement cohsists of an iron pipe fitting the 
circular space formed by the grooves of the 
last-driven pile and of the pile to be driven. 
The pipe is connected by means of a flexible 
tube with a pump or tank at sufficient eleva- 
tion to furnish water at the necessary pressure. 
The pipe also serves as a guide, and the water 
admitted through it forces out any entering 
sand that might have a tendency to choke or 
jam the grooves. When the pile has been sunk 
to the desired depth, the pipe is withdrawn, and 
the circular hole is filled with cement grout, 
thus ensuring a good joint, and keying the 
piles together so that the entire series consti- 
tutes a continuous watertight wall. 

Hennebique piles are formed in vertical tim- 
ber moulds, well white-washed or soaped, and 
supported in timber racks. The working face 
of the mould is left open, care being taken to 
see that the mould. is fixed in a truly vertical 
position. The steel: shoe is then placed in the 
bottom of the mould, and the vertical rods, 
together with their: connecting stirrups, are 








next put in position and adjusted by gauges, 
so that they will be about 1 in. inside the sur- 
face of the concrete. Concreting is then com- 
menced, and the working face of the mould is 
closed, as the work proceeds, with boards from 
4 in. to 6 in. high, which are fixed into grooves 
on the side of the mould as the work pro- 
ceedIs. The concrete is thoroughly rammed as 


it is put in, about a bucketful at a time. About | 


thirty-eight hours after the concreting has been 
finished, the mould is stripped, and the pile is 
seasoned for a period of about three weeks 
in summer time, and six weeks in spring and 
autumn, before use. 

Vertical moulding is considerably more costly, 
as well as more troublesome, than horizontal 
moulding, but it ensures far better results. 
Piles are frequently moulded horizontally, but 
when this method is followed every possible 
care must be taken to obtain the proper con- 
sistency of concrete, and to avoid, as far as 
possible, inequalities of density in the piles. 

Even with the greatest care, it is impossible 
to prevent the lower portion of the concrete in 
the horizontal moulds from being denser than 
the upper portion, and, moreover, when gravel 
concrete is used, the pebbles do not adjust them- 
selves in the mest suitable direction for resist- 
ing axial thrust. 


| The vertical reinforcement generaiiy consists 
of round steel bars, varying in diameter from 
1 in, to 14 in., and the stirrups are of 
3-16ths in. steel wire. The spacing of the 
stirrups varies from 2 in. at the bottom to 
10 in. at the middle of the pile, and the pro- 
portion of the reinforcement varies from 2} per 
cent. to 5 per cent. Piles of this description 
are made in various lengths, the maximum 
length hitherto used being about 60 ft. 

Among other extensive buildings in which 
Hennebique pile foundations have been adopted, 
we may mention the Southampton Cold Storage 
Warehouse, a six-story building, measuring 
400 ft. long by 120 ft. wide ; some cargo sheds 
at Southampton Docks, 800 ft. by 150 ft. ; and 
the Great Western Railway Grain Warehouse 
at Plymouth Docks, 163 ft. by 39 ft., built on 
quarry refuse overlaying a stratum of rocks. 

The following are particulars of the piles 
used at Southampton :— 





Cross : Percent f 
Sectiqn. Reinforcement. cingorcement. 
12 ft. by 42 ft. 4 bars, 13 in dia. . 
| 14 ft. by 14 ft. eee setae 24 
| 15 ft. by 15 fc. ed. ge 24 
| 16 ft. by 12 ft. nL 44 


| The piles were driven by a Lacour pile-driver 
| with a ram weighing about 3,350 Ibs., and a 
6-ft. drop. In some cases it is possible to sink 
the piles entirely by the hydraulic method, and 
in others a combined process may be best. 

At Southampton Old Extension Quay, con- 
crete-steel piles were sunk recently through 
22 ft. of gravel and hard sand by the water 
jet in conjunction with the ordinary pile-driver, 
as it was found impracticable to carry out the 
work by the hydraulic method alone. Water 
was taken from the hydraulic mains through 
a j-in. pipe, terminating in a }-in. nozzle at 
the point of the shoe, and the working pressure 
was reduced down to about 300 lbs. per square 
inch, each pile being sunk to the required 
| depth in less than one hour. 

Fig. 43 includes elevations of the broad and 
narrow sides, and two transverse sections, of 
| some piles designed by Mr. Andrew Johnston, 
| M.Inst.C.E., for use on the Thames at Rother- 
}hithe. In this case, the longitudinal rein- 
| forcement is formed by steel angle bars, 2 in. by 

2 in. by 3 in., connected horizontally with 13 in. 
} by 3-16ths in. flat bars, as shown in the left- 
| hand cross section. Diaphragm bars of }-in. 
} steel wire are also provided as shown in the 
iright-hand cross section Ihe lower end of 
| the pile is furnished with a steel point securely 
| attached, as shown in the drawing. These piles 
}are from 4o ft. to 50 ft. in length, the cross 
| section measures 1 ft. 6 in. by 12 in., and the 
| reinforcement is 2 in. from the surface of the 
| concrete. 

Fig. 44 shows the details of the concrete- 
|steel piles used in the foundations of the 
| Hallenbeck Building, New York. This is a 
|ten-story steel frame structure, having wall 
| columns carried on I-beam grillage founda- 
j tions, embedded in the concrete caps of timber 
piles. The building has lately been extended 
I by the erection of an addition measuring to2 ft. 
| by 20 ft. in area. After several test borings, 
lit was found that the use of wooden piles for 
lthe extension would necessitate excavation 
| below the wall footings of an adjoining build- 
jing, and that it would be necessary to under- 
| pin the foundations and to carry them down to a 
lower depth. The cost of this work, together 
with that of the timber piles, would have been 
greater than the expenditure involved in driving 
concrete piles, for which no trenching, no extra 
excavation, and no underpinning of the adjoin- 
ing structure would be required. 

Fig. 45 shows a section of the foundations 
in the old part of the building, and Fig. 46 
lis a transverse section of the new concrete-steel 
foundation. The latter consists of reinforced 
concrete piles extending to a height of about 
16 ft. above the ground water level, where they 
!are connected with the concrete-steel floor slab 
/so as to form a monolithic structure, as shown 
lin the drawing. ‘These piles are 28 ft. long 
‘by 12 in. square, and are made with Portland 
lcement contrete in the proportions of 1 :2:4, 
rammed longitudinally into wooden moulds. 

Each pile was calculated to carry a load of 
80,000 Ibs., which includes a load of 36,000 Ibs.. 
per square foot on the concrete as permitted 
by the New York Building Regulations for 
concrete piers, and an additional load ot 
44,000 Ibs. assumed to be directly supported by 
the reinforcement, consisting of four 1 7-16 in 
diameter vertical steel bars, the same regu- 
lations permitting: this material to work in 
| compression up to 7,0co Ibs. per square inch. 
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The vertical reinforcement is connected, as{ with an heraldic fi on top, carved from a 
ooo in ‘the cross section of the pile, by hori- | model executed by Miss Praeger. The 


zontal hooked wires which are spaced § ‘in. 
apart measured vertically. bie 
At the lower end of the pile, the longitudinal 
bars are bent, as shown in the vertical section, 
and their ends are seated upon a solid cast- 
iren driving point, secured to the pe by steel 
strips bent inwards at an angle of 90 deg. at 
the top. Some of the piles were constructed 
with a central pipe to assist the sinking. by 
means of a water jet. The concrete extended 
2 ‘in. above the upper extremities of the rein- 
forcement, so as to form a seat for the driving 
cap; but after being driven, the upper portion 
of the oncrete, shown by broken lines in 
Fig. 47 was removed, so as to leave the bars ex- 
posed for connexion with the foundation slab, 
the latter being 16 in. thick, and thoroughly 
reinforced by longitudinal and transverse bars. 


lI 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 
CasvaLTY DeEpaRTMENT, Carpirr_, Ix- 


FIRMARY.—New casualty wards have just been 
opened at Cardiff Infirmery. The new block 
has been erected on the southern side of the 
maih corridor. The entrance is a broad corridor 
of full width for ambulance, with an easy slope 
from the outer roadway. The new wards were 
built from the designs of Mr. Edwin\Seward by 
Messrs. C. Beames and Nephew, Cardiff. 

MATERNITY WaRDS, BETHNAL-GREEN.—New 
maternity wards have been erected at. Bethnal- 
green for the Guardians. The buildings pro- 
vide for dormitories and maternity wards, both 
of which are to be isolated from the Waterloo- 
road Workhouse and from each other on lands 
adjacent to the house. The dormitory block 1s 
to be 115 ft. long by 21 ft. wide. It will have 
three floors for 104 beds. The wards, 36 ft. by 
18 ft., are to be six in number. Each floor is to 
be self-contained, having attendants’ room, and 
two sets of lavatories. The buildings will be 
built externally of golden coloured bricks, re- 
lieved by bands of red bricks. Glazed _ brick- 
work will be used internally. In the wards salt 
glaze, green glaze, and plaster are to be used, 
finished with a chocolate band. The maternity 
block is a building of two stories, with dimen- 
sions of go ft. by 33 ft. Each floor will have 
its general ward for four beds, with bathrooms 
and lavatories adjoining. It will have a separa- 
tion ward which can be divided off by a folding 
screen, an isolated labour room, and a separa- 
tion room for infectious cases. It will have the 
usual kitchen, stores, larder, offices, etc., on 
each floor. All the fire appliances are supplied 
by Messrs. Merryweather, and there will be ex- 
ternal escape staircases on each building in case 
of fire. A patent disinfector is also to be built 
by Messrs. Manlove and Elliot, supplied through 
Messrs. Fraser, Commercial-road, E. Adiacent 
to the female wards is a set of twelve latrines. 
The architect 1s Mr. W. A. Finch, Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C. Mr. Thomas Shillitoe, of Bury 
St Edmunds, was the builder. Mr. J. Martin 
was clerk of the works. 

BANK, BELPast.—The new branch of the 
Northern Banking Company, Ltd., situated in 
Donegall-square West, Belfast, was opened on 
the roth inst. The new branch is situated be- 
tween Howard-street and Wellington-street, 
having a frontage facing the City Hall of 45 ft., 
with a rear of 125 ft. The banking chamber is 
kept well back from the front, leaving space for 
large offices to let. Additional suites of offices 
ire also provided on the first floor, approached 


by a stone staitcase rising from the central vesti- 
bule. The faeade to Doregall-square is 
executed in red bricks, with Yorkshire stone 
dressings, and the roofs covered with green 


clat 


tes. The base course is of specially-selected 
red Finland granite. The entire vestibule to the 


benking chamber is lined with stone resting on a 
polished Peterhead granite base. The ceiling is 
exccuted in fan groming of Bath stone, carried 


granite columns, with carved capitals. 
{he banking chamber measures 40 ft. by 
&) tt. All the walls are lined with marble, and 
the floor is covered with black and white marble 
r Painted glass is introduced into ‘the 
dome, which springs from a frieze of Derbyshire 
ter, supported by columns of verde an- 
At each angle of the dome are carved 
rms of the four provinces—Ulster, Munster, 
nster, and Connaught. ‘The entire joinery, 
‘ing the partitions, counter, and furniture, 

' Austrian oak, Adjacent to the main office 
ed a steel-lined strongroom, fitted with 
ts. Milner and Co.’s burglar and fiteproof 
; Cloakrooms for the banking staff, 
eating chamber, and rear entrance are also pro- 
ted. Messrs. Musgrave and Co., Ltd., have 
upplied their low-pressure hot-water system 
{sroughout this part of the premises. The build- 
ing is constructed with fire-proof floors and inner 
walls, with stone staircase throughout. At the 
“pproach to the latter is a large oak newel post 





manager's private house is carried out in similar 
style to the rest of the fittings, with an electric 
automatic lift, supplied by Messrs, Wayagc 
and Otis, through their agents, Messrs. William 
Coates and Son, who were also entrusted with 
the electric lighting contract, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. John Woodside, M.E.E. 
The fire-place, hearths, tiling, etc., were sup- 
lied by Messrs. Riddel and Co., Ltd., and the 
ee by Messrs. R, Patterson and Son and 
David Mitchell and Co., Ltd. The lead-glazing 
of dome.and windows was done by Messrs. Ward 
and Partners; Messrs. W. F. Clokey and Co., 
supplied the plate-glass; Mr. John Dowling 
executed the plumbing and sanitary work; the 
entire contract for marble and the stone carving 
was carried out by Messrs, Purdy and Millard; 
Mr. G. Jones made the iron balustrade for the 
staircase, and the large collapsible gates at the 
entrance were supplied by the Bostwick Gate 
Company ; Mr. W. J. Shaw supplied the mosaic 
pavement. The contractors for the entire works 
were Messrs. Laverty and Sons, Ltd., Belfast. 
Messrs. Young and Mackenzie were the 
architects.—Bed fast Evening Telegraph. 

Work at St. Marx’s Cnuurcu, WEsT 
Gorton, LANCASHIRE.—This church hes been 
reopened, after being closed five weeks tor re- 
decoration and other improvements. The 
decorative work has been executed by Mr. W. R. 
Edmundson, of Oldham, under the supervision 
of Ms. Preston, architect, Manchester. In 
addition, the four Evangelists have been 
portrayed in the panelled recesses in the lower 
portion of the east wall, and in the middle be- 
hind the retable are “ The Heads of Angels ”— 
after Reynolds’ picture in the National Gallery 
—all the gratuitous work of Mr. F. Bagley, a 
young artist who attends the church; and near 
the.choir stalls are two mural paintings of angels 
by ‘Mr. J. Hurley, one of the choristers. he 
lighting arrangements have also =a 
alteration, the old gas standards having been 
taken out and pendants with incandescent bur- 
ners substituted; a large ventilator has been 
fixed on the ridge.—Manchester Courier. 

PREMISES, EpINBURGH.—The majority of the 
proprietors of the north side of Brown-square, 
which is situated at the west end of Chambers- 
street, Edinburgh, have, says the Edinburgh 
Evening Dispatch, agreed amongst themselves 
to bring forward their properties to the line of 
Chambers-street. Plans have been lodged in the 
Dean of Guild Court, and warrant asked by 
Mr. John Grant, bookseller, for the erection of 
buildings at the corner of George IV. Bridge, 
and operations will be begun as soon as authority 
has been obtained. The carrying out of these 
plans will efface Brown-square, one of the old 
city landmarks. The western side of the square 
disappeared when George IV. Bridge was 
formed. In 1874, when Chambers-street was 
formed, the City Improvement Trustees 
acquired, in connection with the formation of the 
roadway, from the proprietors of Brown-square, 
the pleasure ground in the centre of the square, 
and it was part of the bargain, it appears, be- 
tween the proprietors and the Improvement 
Trustees that the former should be allowed to 
build forward to the line of Chambers-stréet, 
subject to approval of plans by the Town Coun- 
cil. The architects are Messrs. Lessels and 
Taylor, Edinburgh 

CARRINGTON Hovuse.—This lodging-house at 
Deptford, which has just been opened by the 
London County Council, is a building six stories 
in height, exclusive of basement. he eleva- 
tions are of red brick facings, relieved with Port- 
land stone ae; the upper part of the main 
frontage is finished with cement rendering. The 
roofs are covered with green slates. The ground 
floor (lodgers’ section) comprises :—Duining- 
room, ao ,smoking-room, locker-room, 
barber’s, tailor’s, and bootmaker’s shops, boot 
and clothes brushing-rooms, lavatory, feet-wash- 
ing room, bathrooms, dressing-rooms, lodgers’ 
washhouse, latrines for the use of lodgers. The 
ground floor also includes the administrative 
section. The five upper stories, comprising 
814 cubicles (with sanitary offices on each floor), 
afford accommodation for 802 lodgers and 12 
porters. In the dining-room fixed teak tables 
and seats are provided to accommodate 440 
men at one time. In the centre of the room 
a spacious open chamber is provided for a 
large hot plate at which lodgers can, if they 
desire, cook their own food. Sinks are pro- 
vided in two recesses off this chamber ue 
food can be prepared for cooking; they are 
fitted with hot and cold water. A cylinder is 
fixed at each end of the hot-plate chamber with 
a constant supply of boiling water for making 
tea. Two electric fans are fitted for ventilat- 
ing the space over the hot plate. The dining- 
room is further fitted with two large cooking 
ranges. ‘The lavatory-room, situated centrall 
between the two main staircases, is fitted with 
eighty glazed fireclay basins, with hot and cold 
water supply to each, with rails overhead for hats 
and coats. Mirrors are fixed on the walls. The 








feet-washing room adjoins the lavatory, and js 
fitted with nine troughs, divided by glazed fire. 
clay slabs; both hot and cold water are laid on, 
The bathrooms contain four glazed fireclay slip. 
per baths, and two shower baths, with hot and 
cold supply to each. Two rooms are placed near 
the lavatory for the use of lodgers desiring to 
change their clothes during the hours in which 
the cubicles are closed. The lodgers’ wash-house 
is situated at the south-east end of the build. 
ing. It is fitted with twelve glazed fireclay 
washing troughs, with hot and cold water, for 
the use of a desiring to wash their own 
arments. There is also a drying chamber 
tted with four drying-horses, heated by steam 
coils, for rapidly drying the clothes. The 
latrines are approached through a disconnect. 
ing lobby at the end of the main corridor. There 
are forty water-closets and ten urinals. Atop light, 
with efficient ventilating louvres, is fixed over 
this room. In the cubicles each floor is separ. 
rated into sections, containing from fourteen 
to twenty-two cubicles, by division walls, which 
admit of the isolation and disinfection of sec. 
tions in the event of contagious disease. These 
division walls would also check the spread of 
fire. Each lodger has an independent cubicle, 
having a minimum width of 4 ft. 10} in., an 
area of 36 superficial feet, and lighted by a 
separate window. The height of the first four 
stories from floor to ceiling is g ft., and on the 
top floor 8 ft. 9 in. The partitions between the 
cubicles are 7 ft. 6 in. in height; that portion 
adjoining the corridor is 6 ft. 6 in. in height, 
thus ensuring ample ventilation. The cubicle 
partitions on the first floor are constructed of 
concrete slabs coated with plaster, and have 
been adopted experimentally. The partitions 
on the upper aré framed wood. Each 
cubicle’ contains an iron bedstead with spring 
mattress, the whole of which can be folded 
back against the partition for the purpose of 
readily sweeping and cleansing the floor. Each 
cubicle floor is fitted with three fire hydrants 
with hose pipes, and there are four water-closets 
on each r on the staircase landings for night 
use; two taps for drinking water are also pro- 
vided. The whole of the floors and staircases 
are constructed of fire-resisting materials. A 
laundry fitted with modern appliances is to_be 
constructed at the southern end of the build- 
ing, the steam being provided by the boilers 
in the main building. . Mr. .. E. Riley, 
the Council’s Superintending Architect, pre- 
pared the whole of the plans, and _ the 
buildings have beer erected under his super- 
vision. The principal part of the furniture 
has also been designed under his direction. 
The lodging-house has been erected by the 
Council’s present manager of works, Mr. G. W. 
Humphreys. The electrical work has been 
carried out under the direction of Mr. M. Fitz- 
maurice, C.M.G., the Council's engineer. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCE- 
MENT.—Messrs. W. James and Co., workers in 
stained glass, of Kentish Town, have opened a 
new show-room at 28, Berners-street, W 

Property SaLes.—The sale of Lord Kensing- 
ton’s freehold property at Kensington (to some 
features of which we have already adverted) took 
place on 18-19 November current, and realised, 
at auction, nearly 215,000/. The interiors of 
Pembroke-square and Edwardes-square were 
sold privately by the auctioneers, Messrs. Walton 
and Lee, the total amounting to, it is said, about 
300,000/. The properties extend over an area of 
from 40 to 50 acres, and yield altogether an 
annual ground-rent of, say, 2,500/., with early 
reversions (beginning at Christmas, 1905) to 
rack-rents estimated at upwards of 40,000/. per 
annum. The upkeep of the beautiful garden 
of Edwardes-square was vested in a body o! 
trustees by a private Act passed in 1819, which 
expressly reserves the freehold reversion to the 
owner who, when the lease expires six and a half 
years hence, will be able to deal with the land as 
he may deem fit.—Foley House, No. 8, Portland- 
place, which is placed on the market, was de- 
signed by James Wyatt for his own residence in 
or about 1786, The Doric portico is a later addi- 
tion, made, perhaps, by Captain Charles W att, 
who bought the house after James Wyatt's death 
in 1813 and built the stiawing two 
houses have front gardens. Foley House. must 
not be confounded with the earlier house bearing 
the same name which, with its large gardens 
blocked the south end of Portland-place, an 
was built after S. Leadbetter’s designs in 1740-1, 
for Lord Foley, and was acquired y Nash for 
70,000/. for his improvements there.—The 
Addiscombe Park Estate, near Croydon, 144 
acres, freehold, has. been sold at auction for 
70,000/, It formed part of the late Louisa, Lady 
Ashbarton’s estate, and was latterly a farm, 
which had to "s _ sOn-iN- 
law, William Draper, who inherited it 
from the widow of Six Purbeck Temple. 
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The . manor-house, designed reputed] 
a. Vanbrugh, and =the home a. Lord 
Chancellor Talbot, Lord Grantham, and Charles, 


first Earl of Liverpool, became in 1809 the 
Governor’s residence for the East India Com- 
pany’s Military College, which was closed in 
1862, when the house and the college buildings 
were pulled down.—No, 68, Pall Mall (New Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Club), recently bought at 
auction for 20,000/., was built on the site of 
Kershaw’s Hotel in 1873-4, after Mr. T. Dud- 
ley’s plans and designs, for dccupation by the 
Junior Naval and Military Club. The Crown 
lease for seventy-nine years from July 5, 1873, 
at a ground-rent of 5s50/., was sold on August 8, 
1887, for 30,700/. to Mr. Ashton Lever, who 
founded the Beaconsfield Club there. The house 
is let on an underlease at a yearly rent of 2,000/., 
and adjoins the gates in Pali Mall of Marl- 
borough House. 

Royal ComMission oN Lonpon Locomo- 
TION.—At the sitting of the Royal Commission 
on London Locomotion, Friday last, Superinten- 
dent Cole, of the E Division, which covers the 
Strand, Holborn, and Clerkenwell area, gave 
evidence, and amongst other points, touched on 
the obstruction caused by building operations. 
He suggested that the unloading of heavy mate- 
rial should be prohibited between nine o’clock 
in the morning and six o’clock at night.—Mr. 
Cawdor (one of the Commissioners) pointed out 
that surely the building trade would object to 
interference in the way of preventing them carry- 
ing in bricks and girders, etc.—Witness thought 
there would not be a great deal of objection. In 
many cases now builders drew into the site to 
unload. If the streets were widened it would 
to a great extent solve the problem.—Superin- 
tendent Mann, of the C Division, dealt with the 
congestion of traffic in the Piccadilly district, 
and said a special difficulty was due to the large 
number of places of entertainment in the dis- 
trict. He suggested that no theatre should be 
allowed to be erected on a site that did not 
provide facilities for the accommodation of its 
traffic. Interference with the street traffic was 
caused by building operations. He was afraid 
that a great deal of such obstruction was un- 
avoidable, but something might be done by the 
demolition of buildings during the night, while 
material might be taken in for new buildings in 
the early hours of the day. 

INCORPORATED CwurRCH BuILDING SOCIETY. 
~—This Society held its usual monthly meeting, 
the first of the present session, on the 19th inst., 
at the Society’s House, 7, Dean’s-yard, West- 
minster Abbey, S.W., the Rev. Canon J. 
Erskine Clarke in the chair. Grants of money 
were made in aid of the following objects, viz. : 
Building new churches at Bristol, St. Aidan, 
1302. for the first portion; Catford, St. Andrew, 
Kent, 2007. ; Clydach, St. Mary the Virgin, near 
Swansea, 175/.; and Kippington, St. Luke, 
near Sevenoaks, Kent, 100/.; and towards en- 
larging or otherwise improving the accommoda- 
tion in the churches at Bettws Evan, St. John, 
Cardiganshire, 15/.; Brechfa, St. Teilo, near 
Carmarthen, 20/.; Feckenham, St. John the 
Baptist, near Redditch, Worcester, 20/7. ; Haver- 
fordwest, St. Mary, Pembrokeshire, 75/7. ; 
Hornsey, St. Peter, Middlesex, so0/7., making in 
all 175/.; Leicester, St. Mark, so0/., and Thorn- 
ham, All Saints, near King’s Lynn, Norfolk, 40/. 
Grants were also made from the Special Mission 
Buildings Fund towards building mission 
churches at Aldersbrook, St. Gabriel, near 
Wanstead, Essex, so/., and Gorefield, near Wis- 
bech, Cambs., 207. The following grants were 
also paid for works completed: Cotteridge, St. 
Agnes, King’s Norton, 200/.: Tilbury, St. Chad, 
Gravesend, 100/.; Darwen, St. George, Lancs., 
1432.; Upton Park, St. Alban, Essex, 150/.; 
Saintbury. St. Nicholas, Broadway, Worcs., 
102. : Cardiff, All Saints, 1007. ; Waverley Park, 
St. Silas, Surrey, go00/7., on account of a grant 
of 1,000/.; Muswell Hill, St. Andrew, Middle- 
sex, 3007. ; Weston-on-the-Green, St. Mary, near 
Bicester, Oxon, 10/7.; Hartshorne, St. Peter, 
near Burton-on-Trent, 207.; Haslemere, St. 
Christopher, Surrey, 1207.; Penrhiwceibr, All 
Saints, Glamorgan, 40/. ; Gosberton, near Spald- 
ing, 307.; Weaste, near Manchester, 40/.; and 
Tranmere, St. Paul, near Rock Ferry, Cheshire, 
302. In addition to this, the sum of 557/. was 
paid towards the repairs of twenty-eight churches 
from trust funds held by the Society. The 
Society likewise accepted the trust of a sum 
of money as a repair fund for the church of 
St. Columba, Bradford. The grants voted at 
this meeting have nearly exhausted the funds 
at the disposal of the Committee. Contributions 
ate invited to enable the Committee to vote 
substantial grants, and to continue the work 
which the Society has carried on during the 
past eighty-five years. ’ 

RusEeromw Roormc.—The Standard Paint 
Company send us specimens of “ Ruberoid,” a 
roof-covering material. which is described as 
made of selected wool felt saturated with the 
compound called Ruberoid, a kind of artificially- 
prepared gum. The result is a roof-covering 
which is flexible, inodorous, and apparently 








quite impervious to wet. 
excellent material, but it is claimed for it also 
that it is non-inflammable, and there are testi- 
monials from owners who say that their ware- 
houses were saved from a general conflagration 
by the Ruberoid roofing. This we do not 
understand; at all events the specimens sent 
to us burned freely, even blazed up, when in- 
serted in a flame. In other respects it seems 
a material to be recommended for hygienic and 
weather-proof qualities, 

APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY OFFICER.—The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the 
permanent employment of Mr. E. Q. Bilham 
as a sanitary inspector in Bethnal Green, at a 
salary of 1207. per annum. 

PROPOSED WAR MEMORIAL, DEVONPORT.— 
It is proposed to erect a memorial to the men 
of H.M.S. Doris who fell in the late war, in 
Devonport Park, Devonport. Messrs. Harry 
Hems and Sons, Exeter, will carry out the work 
from a rough skeleton model prepared by Mr. 
J. F. Burns, the Borough Surveyor. 

NEw Lrprakies, LONDON.—At the meeting 
of the Lewisham Borough Council, on Wednes- 
day, it was resolved to reply to a petition from 
Brockley for a new branch library, that steps 
would be taken to obtain designs when a legal 
difficulty which had arisen as to the site was 
settled. With respect to the proposed branch 
library at Lower Sydenham, it was reported that 
the lowest tender for the building exceeded by 
1782. the limit of 4,500/., which was to have 
included architect’s and quantity surveyor’s fees, 
fittings, fixtures, and other incidentals. 

THE ENGINEERS’ CLuB.—Under the fore- 
going title a new association has been formed 
for the promotion of social intercourse between 
members of the engineering and allied. pro- 
fessions. The programme at present arranged 
includes a smoking concert at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, on Friday, November 27, and 
a children’s party, followed by a cinderella dance 
at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Saturday, 
December 12. 
gatherings to follow is being prepared. 
club has been founded under the auspices of 
the Junior Institution of Engineers, but member- 
ship is open to the profession generally upon 
proper introduction. It is hoped, in the future, 
to be able to engage permanent rooms, so that 
members may enjoy the usual advantages of a 
club-house. Mr. Fred. S. Pilling, 20, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, S.W., 





secretaries, will be pleased to answer any | 
inquiries. 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES IN 
OcTOBER.—<According to returns furnished by 
eighty-six employers’ associations, whose mem- 
bers are estimated to employ about 98,000 work- 


membership pf about 187,000, employment in 
the building trades was dull and worse than a 
month ago and a year ago. In nearly all dis- 
tricts the state of employment has been ad- 
versely affected by the weather. 
from employers’ associations show that employ- 
ment was good with 5.7 per cent. of the work- 


So far it appears an* 


one of the joint hon. | 








Association came to a working agreement.: 
Rule 4 of this provided that after a map 
had been employed forty-two hours he was 
entitled to one hour’s notice,the time to be used 
as far as possible in grinding his toels, and in 
addition to one hour’y pay. In the present case 
wages were only paid for one hour. Plaintiff 
referred the case to.his society, and the matter 
was considered of such importance that it was 
sent to the head offices at Manchester, where it 


| was decided to take these proceedings. 


Judge Emden: Do you say Etherington re- 
ceived pay for an hour’s notice? . 

Mr. Johnson: I do not think the facts are in 
dispute. He received one hour’s notice and 
received pay for that hour, but we contend that 
under Rule 4 he is entitled to two hours’ pay? 

Judge Emden: What do you say the second 
hour’s wages is paid for? 

Mr. Johnson: As compensation for summary 
dismissal. We rely upon the wording of the 
agreement. After the Amalgamated Society 


took up the case our solicitor received a post- * 


card from Mr. Smith’s legal representative 
stating he was making inquiries. Nothing 
further was heard from the defendant until this 
morning, when the 1o}d. was paid into Court. 

Judge Emden: Then there is nothing for me 
to try. 

Mr. Johnson: If your Honour would bear 
with me a moment. We contend that the pro- 
eedure adopted in this case may be part of a 
plan to put men claiming the second hour’s pay 
to trouble and expense, and to wear out the 
Amalgamated Society so that the working agree- 
ment may be upset. We, therefore, ask you 


| to award costs on the higher scale. 


An attsactive list of other social | 
The | 


| very !ast moment, when counsel was instructed 





The returns | 


people reported on, fair or moderate with 20.5 | 


per cent., and dull or bad with 73.8 per cent. 
The corresponding figures for a year ago show 
that employment was then good with 16 per 
cent., fair or moderate with 33 per cent., and 
dull or bad with 51 per cent. Employment with 
bricklayers is dull, and about the same as a 
year ago. With masons it is fair, generally. 
With carpenters and joiners it has declined, and 
is worse than a month ago and a year ago. The 


percentage of unemployed trade union tarpen- | 
ters and joiners at the end of October was.-s.6, 


compared with 4.0 at the end of September, and 
4.0 at the end of October, 1902. With painters 
it is dull generally, and worse than a month ago 
and a vear ago. With plasterers it continues 
dull. With plumbers it is also dull, and slightly 
worse than a yearago. The percentage of trade 
union plumbers unemployed at the end of 
October was 6.6, compared with 6.4 at the end 
of September, and s.8 at the end of October, 
1902. Slaters and tilers report employment as 
fairly good, better than a month ago and about 
the same as a year ago.—Z he Labour Gazette. 


~~ 


LEGAL. 


A QUESTION OF WAGES. 

At Lambeth County Court, before Judge 
Emden, on Wednesday, the 18th inst., Mr. W. 
Smith. builder, 67, Denmark-hill, S.E., was 
sued by Mr. George Etherington, a carpenter, 
to recover ro}d., one hour’s wages. ae 

Mr. Johnson, who appeared for the plaintiff 
and the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners, said that although the amount 
in dispute was small a point of great import- 
ance to persons engaged in the building trade 


was involved. e S 
and joiners and the London Master Builders 





Some time ago the carpenters | 


| 


; 





| form 


Judge Emden: I am afraid I cannot do that. 

Mr. Johnson: There are 70,000 members of 
the union, and the point may become a very big 
one indeed. Your Honour can certify for costs 
on the higher scale in any case which involves 
a novel or particular point of law. 

Judge Emden: But as the case stands no 
question has been settled. 

Mr. Johnson: The money was paid in at the 

’ 
and all expenses incurred. 

Judge Emden: If the case had been fought 
out I should certainly have certified for costs on 
the higher scale, but as it is at present [ cannot, 
although I consider it is hard on you, accede 
to your application. 


THE TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL UNDER 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 
THE following is the award of the Tribunal of 
Appeal under the London Building Act (Messzs. 
J. W. Penfold, Chairman; A. A. Hudson, and 
E. A. Gruning) in the matter of the general line 
of buildings on the southern side of Fulham- 





' road, Fulham :* 
people, and by trade unions with an aggregate | 


** Whereas, on the 3rd day of October, 1903, 
the Superintending Architect of Metropolitan 
Buildings made his Certificate under the pro- 
vision of Section 22 of the London Building 
Act, 1894, by which he certified that the mam 
fronts of the buildings tinted pink on the plan 
annexed to his Certificate, and signed by him, 
the general line of buildings on the 
southern side of Fulham-road, Fulham, between 
Munster and Landridge roads, in which part of 
Fulham he further certified the building site in 
question coloured blue on the said plan thereto 
annexed, to be situate, and by which he further 
certified, in pursuance of the provisions of the 
2oth seetion of the said Act, that the said build- 
ing site in question is situate in the road or street 
called Fulham-road, Fulham, and that such 
building site is also situate in the road or street 
called Landridge-road, as shown on the said 
plan, and whereas it appears to us, the above- 
named members of the Tribunal, that notice 
of the Certificate dated the 3rd day of October, 
1903, was duly given to all persons to whom 
by the 24th section of the aforesaid act it is 
directed to be given, 

And whereas Mr. Robert Roy, being the 
owner of the building site in reference to which 
the general line of buildings has been certified 
deeming himself aggrieved by the said Certifi- 
cate, has appealed to us (by his Agent. Mr. 
Charles Botterill) as the Tribunal to which the 
said appeal is referred under the 2gth section 
of the aforesaid Act. 

And.whereas the said Mr. Robert Roy ap- 
peared before us (by his Agent) on the roth day 
of November, 1903, to prosecute the appeal, 

Now we, therefore, the said Tribunal, having 
viewed the building site in question and the 
locality, and considered the said Certificate, and 
having duly heard Mr. Charles Botterill. Sur- 
veyor on behalf of the appellant, Mr. D. P, 
Andrews (of the Solicitor’s Department. London 
County Council) in support of the Certificate of 
the Superintending Architect of Metropolitan 
Buildings, Mr. R. M. Prescott, Town Clerk, on 
behalf of the Metropolitan Borough of Fulham, 
and all other persons interested who deeming 





* See our issue for November 14, p. 497. 
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themselves to be aggrieved, have desired to be 
heard on the said appeal, and having also heard 
and considered the evidence adduced before us, 
do make and publish our decision besein as 
follows ~hacasad 

We do hereby allow the appcal, and vary the 
Certificate of the Superintending “Architect of 
Metropolitan Buildings, dated the 3rd October, 
1903, and decide and detersnine that the general 
line of buildings on the southern side of Ful. 
ham-road, Fulham, between the point marked 
2 and the point marked 4 on the plan annexed 
to this order is as defined on such plan by « 
strong green line. 

And, further, we order and direst that the 
respondent pay the sum’ 6f ten guineas 
(raz. 10s. od.) to the appellant as the costs of 
his appeal. : 

In witness whereof the Seal of Tribunal is 
hereunto affixed in accordance with the resolu- 
tion of the Tribunal of the roth day of Novem- 
ber, 1903. (Signed), 

J. W. PEenNFotn, 
Chairman of the Tribunal. 
Cuas. H. Love, 
Clerk of the Tribunal.” 





ANCIENT LIGHTS: 
COLLS v. HOME AND COLONIAL STORES. 


Ir has now been decided that the important 
appeal by Mr. John Howard Colls to the House 
of Lords against the decision of the Court of 
Appeal in favour of the Home and Colonial 
Stores, Ltd., which was argued some months 
back, when judgment was reserved, is to be 
re-argued. {It will be remembered that Mr. 
Colls proposed to erect a building in the City 
on the site of some old premises on the opposite 
side of the road to that on which the: Com- 
pany’s shop was situated. The new building 
would deprive the Company of a substantial 
amount of light, though light enough would 
be left for ordinary occupation of the pre- 
mises as a place of business, and the evidence 
was that the value of the premises for 
letting or selling would not be affected. Mr. 
Justice Joyce held that the plaintiffs had no 
cause of action against Mr. Colls, and refused 
to grant the injunction they asked for. On 
appeal that decision was reversed, their Lord- 
ships holding that as the loss of light was sub- 
stantial, the plaintiffs were entitled to protec- 
tion, and if they did not choose to accept 
compensation, but elected to stand on their 
tights, the Court had no power to interfere. 
From that decision Mr. Colls appealed, and 
the arguments, which lasted nearly four days, 
were heard before the Lord Chancellor and 
three noble and learned Lords. It is under- 
stood that the reason the appeal is to be re- 
argued is that their Lordships are equally 
divided. At any rate it is to be re-heard, and 
this time before a full House, consisting of the 
Lord Chancellor and six Law Lords, though 
not before a special Court, which was the case 
when Allen 7. Flood was tre-argued, and 
several of the Judges of the High Court were 
mvited to be present. No date kas been fixed 
it present, and it is more than probable that 


1 


will not be taken before the Christmas vaca- 
10n. 





ACTION BY A HOUSE-DECORATOR. 

THE case of Willett ». Stenning and Co. came 
before the Lord Chief Justice and a special 
jury on the 25th inst., an action by the plaintiff, 
house-decorator, to recover from the defen- 
cants, a firm of timber merchants at Redhill, 
(damages for personal injuries sustained by him 
owing to the alleged negligence of a workman 
of the defendants. The defendants denied that 
their workman had been negligent, and further 
pleaded that the accident arose through the con- 
tributory negligence of the plaintiff. 

The plainti s case was, that on March. 7, 
1902, he requiring some lengths of deal for 
the purposes of his business, went to defendants’ 
premises to purchase the same. He told a man 
named Edwards, one of the defendants’ work- 
men, what he wanted, and Edwards took plain- 
tiff to a timber shed, when a piece of deal was 
selected, which Edwards took to a sawing shed, 

companied by the plaintiff, and placed the 
timber on a bench. Edwards then cut off a 
length with a hand-saw. There was a circular- 
““W in connexion with the bench, which was 

the time stationary, and which the plaintiff 
sid he did not see. After Edwards had cut the 
length the plaintiff said that the piece had not 
en cut jong enough, at the same time pointing 
sa hand, which he drew back ahd wince 
as $ ben h. The circular, saw in the mean- 
. n shad been set going and struck the plaintiff's 
9 ne my Cut it through, and it subsequently 
that eee ampat uted. The plaintiff's case was 
hat the saw had been improperly ‘put in motion, 
oe bie: it. was not properly guarded. . 
fe i “oe € was ¢ illed on behalf of. the-defen- 
ants that the guard was in positiotr’on the saw, 


and that the circular-saw was put in motion on 
the occasion when Edwards went with plaintiff to 
the sawing bench. Further, that after Edwards 
had cut two lengths with a hand-saw he used 
the circular saw, when plaintiff stretched out 
his hand, in which he had a stick, and eens 
that: Edwards should measure the wood. In 
doing this the plaintiff's hand was caught by 
the saw. 

In the result the jury returned a verdict for 
the defendants, and judgment was given ac- 
cordingly. i 

The case had been tried on two previous 
occasions, when the jury disa , 

Mr. J. F. P. Réwlinson, K.C., and Mr. 
Macintyre appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. 
H. F. Dickens, K.C., and Mr. Lochnis for the 
defendants. 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


25,018 of 1902.—H. H. Lake (A. E. J. Luck- 
hurst): Combined Drilling or Reaming and 
Countersinking Tools. 

As a new article of manufacture a_ hole 
reaming tool and countersinking tool, ar- 
ranged in alignment, and connected by an 
intervening neck of very slightly smaller 
diameter than the greatest reaming diameter of 
the hole reaming tool, so as to act as a guide 
for the countersinking tool, and in which the 
smaller or entering part of the countersinking 
tool is of smaller diameter than the greatest 
diameter of the reaming tool, and in which 
further, the hole reaming tool, the neck, and the 
countersinking tool are formed of one continuous 
or integral piece of steel. 

25,409 of 1902.~-H. R. Greiner: Radiators, 
Liguid-coolers and Heaters and Steam or 
Vapour Condensers and Producers. 

Apparatus for cooling or heating liquid, consist- 
ing of a number of superposed elements, such 
elements consisting of one or more corrugated 
tubes, the elements being placed on each other 
so that the corrugations of the superposed 
elements cross each other at an angle. 

25,707 of 1902.—B. AppicoTT and G. Hot- 
LAND: Manufacture of Fender Kerdbs. 

Fender kerbs, characterised by a flange formed 

upon the back of the kerb, with a sheet iron 


between which and the front of kerb strips of 

casing are slid and secured. 

27,812 of 1t902.—G. P. WaLiis: Steaming 
Chambers and Other Receptacles under Pres- 
sure, and in. Removable Covers, therefore 
especially Applicable to Chambers for Steam- 
ing Bricks. 

In steaming chambers for treating artificial stone 
goods, bricks, and the like, which require to be 
frequently opened and closed, the construction 
of an enlargement on one side of the chamber 
in combination with an internally hinged door 
so that said door will open into said enlarge- 
ment. 

28,422 of 1902.—G. H. HEBBLETHWAITE: 
Manufacture of Bricks. 

The manufacture of bricks used for building pur- 
poses, especially bricks which are in a great 
measure non-conductors of sound, are of less 
specific gravity than the ordinary brick, and are 
especially serviceable for lining and partition 
walls and for walls of the upper stories of build- 
ings. The bricks are made from a combination 
of clay, sawdust, and stable litter, the latter 
being utilised for economy. The proportions are 
about equal—clay, so per cent., and sawdust, 
stable litter, so per cent. The ingredients are 
mixed and the bricks moulded in the ordinary 
manner, and when dried they are burnt in the 
ustral way. 

28,4st of 1902.—C. W. GartH: Moveable 
Ladders, Staircases, and the like. 

A ladder, staircase, or the like which is mounted 

so as to run upon rails secured to a building in 

such a manner that it may be moved from side 
to side. ‘ 

21 of 1903.—C. Ricuarns: Bolts of Locks and 
Latches. 

This consists of means for varying two or more 

locks or latches by the use of guard plates 

carried by the bolts thereof. 

2,761 of 1903.—J. PATTERSON and Jf. 
FERGUSION: Domestic Fire Stoves, Ranges, 
and the like. 

In domestic fire stoves, ranges, and the like, the 

provision below the bottom grate of a hearth 

raised above the general floor level, and sub- 
stantially coinciding in plan with the said grate 
so as to form a shallow chamber below the grate 

—_ in front er closable by doors, flaps, or the 

ike, 

13,284 of 1903.—W. WetTRUDGET: Device for 
Securing Hinged Windows in Open Position. 

A device for securing window wings in an open 








* All these Applications are in the in which 
cppesision to the grant of Patents upod them can be sands 


angle secured to the back so as to form a groove | 


: 





position, comprising in combination a sj 
pivoted to the bottom of the frame of "te 
window wing, a rod | at one end to the 
case of the window and passed through said 
sleeve, a clamping screw in a suitable boring of 
the sleeve and an abutment pin projecting from 
the sleeve arranged below the handle of said 
screw. 


18,623 of 1903.—C. Canaris, Jun. : Process for 
Producing Cement or the like from Blas; 
Furnace Siag. 

A process for producing cement and other 
hydraulic binding materials from blast furnace 
slag which consists in conducting molten slay 
as ordinarily obtained direct from the blast fur. 
nace and without any addition thereto, into water 
containing alkaline or other similar substances 
in weak solution, advantageously into milk of 
lime and then drying and grinding the resulting 
product. 


15,724 Of 1903.—R. MCALPINE: Building 
Blocks. 


These consist of elongated moulded blocks of 
concrete, the two opposite sides of the block 
being provided with grooves of any desired 
shape. When building a wall, for example, such 
blocks are placed some distance apart with an 
intervening slab of concrete, slate, or other suit- 
able material, the ends of which are inserted in 
the grooves of the respective blocks. 


20,855 of 1903.—J. G. F. Lunp : Floorings and 

Roofings Formed of Interlocking Blocks. 
A flooring or a roofing formed of interlocking 
blocks, each of which has a groove and a tongue, 
and which blocks are so arranged in rows ex- 
tending from one wall or buttress to another 
that the blocks in the adjacent rows break joint 
with one another, and that the blocks of each 
row present to those of the adjacent row on one 
side, a continuous groove, and to the row on the 
other side, a continuous tongue ; the whole being 
characterised by a wedge-shaped formation of 
tongues, which latter fit into wedged-shaped 
grooves, the sides of which are of equal inclina- 
tion in the adjacent rows, in such a manner that 
neither the edges of the blocks above and below 
the tongues and grooves touch one another, nor 
do the end faces of the tongues touch the basis 
of the grooves in order that the neighbouring 
rows may be strongly bound together without 
the use of any binding material. 


20,893 of 1903.—-P. N. Ertcusen: Artificial 
Stone Press. 

An artificial stone press wherein one of the sides 

of the pressing box or receptacle is provided 

with slots and partitions disposed at right angles 

to the same and adapted to move backwards and 

forwards through the same. 


23,074 of 1902.—J. BRADWELL : Machinery for 
Making Slate Ridge Roll Used on Tops of 
Houses. 

This relates to dead plates for making slate 

ridge roll, consisting of two separate plates of 

suitable material, in one of which are a number 
of rounded grooves and upon the other of which 

V-shaped ridges are arranged which correspond 

to the rounded ridges or V-shaped grooves cut 

into the slate slabs. 


23,681 of 1902. —W. Wacker, F. WALKER, R. 
WaLke3, and J. T. Freestone: Disinfect- 
ing and Deodcrising Gulleys, Traps, and 
Sewerage Chambers. : i 

The disinfecting or deodorising or disinfecting 

and deodorising of gulleys, traps, shafts, sewage 

chambers, spaces, or rooms, consisting of a block 
moulded or formed into suitable shape, and com- 
prising as ingredients chiefly naphthalene with 

a substitute or substitutes incerporated in tt. 


24,689 of 1902.—T. C. FinLer.—A pfaratus for 
Testing Materials. 
The use and construction of a hydraulic fatigue 
press for the testing of materials under alter- 
nating stresses by the application of hydraulic 
pressure transmitted to the test-piece through a 
flexible diaphragm while the pressure is made to 
alternate repeatedly between a maximum and 

minimum. 


14,215 of 1903.—J. Roperts: Trap for Sur- 

face Drains, Public Lavatories, and the like. 
A drain trap consisting in the provision of a 
removable cover having depending flanges dip- 
ping into water to form a seal against_sewer 
gas, and which on removal provides direcf access 
to the drain. 


15,216 of 1903.—W. H. Artruer: Paving 
Blocks Known as Rail Blocks. 

This consists in the combination with a railway 
rail, of a rail block provided with a reduced end 
extending into a toe to bear against the web of 
the rail and to leave a space between the under 
side of the head of the rail and the top of the 
toe. 

18, of 1903.—J. M. Peters: Combined 

ewer Pits and Traps. 

A combined sewer pit and trap cast integrally 
and having a pit at the bottom thereof and 
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integral flanges projecting horizontally there- 
through, said flanges serving the double purpose 
of assisting in preventing the pit and trap ao 
sinking and of forming a support for the walls, 
and concrete or similar walls resting on the afore- 
said flanges. 


18,858 of 1903.—J. Tuomas: leans of Clean- 
ing Pipes for Drains, Sinks, and the like 
Purposes. 

This invention relates to pipes in several parts, 

either vertical or horizontal (connecting pipes 

or sinks, drains and water closets, and for other 
purposes), and has for its object means enabling 
them to be cleaned without having to take the 
pipes apart as heretofore. For this purpose they 
are inserted at certain distances; for instance, 
in each story, special pipe pieces which can be 
opened laterally and through which a cleansing 
brush can be drawn from one story to another. 

The invention consists of piping in several parts, 

characterised by pipe-shaped pieces being 

mounted between the links or parts forming the 
piping, which pieces are provided with a closable 

lateral opening, for the purpose of enabling a 

brush er to a wire or rope being intro- 

duced for the purpose of cleaning the piping. 


19,827 of 1903.—W. H. BAXTER: Wachinery or 
Apparatus for Crushing or Breaking Stone, 
Ore, Bricks, Refuse Clinkers, and the like 
Materials. 

A machine for crushing or breaking stone, ore, 
bricks, refuse clinkers, and like material in which 
one or more of its moving or other parts are 
formed and provided with one or more com- 
pensating buffers or cushions inserted therein or 
attached thereto or interposed between the por- 
tions of the parts in such a manner as to keep 
the said parts in its or their working positions 
for imparting the required motion and power to 
the swinging jaw for crushing purposes, but at 
the same time to be capable of receding when- 
ever the movement of the swinging jaw is 
arrested before it has completed its movement, 
thereby preventing breakage of the machine dur- 
ing the continued motion of the remainder of 
the working parts. 


20,386 of 1903.—J. B. BLAW : Devices for use in 
Constructing Sewers and the like. 
This invention consists of a mould composed of 
a cylinder formed of upper and lower segments 
for use in forming sewers and the like, being 
adapted to, be easily located in position, and 
firmly sustained. The operation is as follows :— 
The lower section of the cylinder is placed in a 
trench, on which is previously laid the cement 
or other material for the lower portion of the 
sewer. The upper section of the cylinder is 
then located on the lower section thereof, and 
the bolts are applied. The shoes, screws, and 
buckle are now inserted in proper position m 
the cylinder and said buckle operated so as to 
tighten the shoes against the inner faces of the 
sections of the cylinder, the slots permitting the 
sections to separate outwardly to a limited ex- 
tent, while the sections are then subjected to 
pressure from within, due to the action of the 
buckle and screws, thus presenting a strong 
structure on which cement or other material is 
laid to form the upper portions of the sewer, the 
latter thus being moulded in an effective and 
convenient manner. As another cylinder is 
placed in position against the one previously 
located, the two cylinders are coupled by plates, 
which are rivetted or otherwise firmly secured 
to one cylinder, and the one cylinder enters the 
other cylinder, with which it is screwed or bolted. 
After the cement or material is set and_ the 
opposite cylinders are disconnec ted at the plate, 
the buckle is rotated, so as to relieve the sec- 
tions of the cylinder of the pressure of the shoes 
when the mould is reduced in diameter in the 
direction of its height. Then the cables or chains 
are twisted or tightened by means of a stick or 
other suitable device, so as to draw in the side 
portions of the mould and reduce the diameter 
of the mould in the direction of its width, when 
the mould may be withdrawn through the sewer, 
ind so entirely removed therefrom. As the 
working progresses the manhole and the pipe 
for escape of sewer gas are duly located. 
26,944 of 1902.—A. W. CooxsEy: Soil or 
Water Pipes or Conduits and the li Re. 
This invention relates more particularly to soil 
or water pipes or conduits such as are commonly 
employed for the purpose of connecting one or 
more water closets with the drain or sewer. 
According to this invention such pipes or con- 
duits are formed with two separate ways or 
passages, one being for the soil or water, and 
the other for the air for ventilating and for 
preventing siphoning action in the traps of the 
closets, to the top of each of which it Is con- 
nected by a separate branch pipe. These com- 
bined soil and air pipes may be made of a 
transverse section somewhat resembling the 
numeral 8 for example, the ways or passages 
being preferably of equal diameter, say 2} in. 
The soil or water-way or passage is connected by 
branches to the outlets of the varieus closet 


traps, and at its lower end is connected to a 
suitable junction trap from which a horizental 
drain conducts the soil and water to the sewer. 
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MEETINGS. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 30. 


Royal lustitute ¢ Briti 1 
[ e i Are ot. 
Meeting. p.m. eo eee 
London Institution Profess , 
| : sor E. J. Garwood, MA 
on “ Voleanoes—with special "recent 
a spec reference en 
eruptions, Hlustrated. 5 p.m, helo Soaceps 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lectur 
: y of , ¢).—Mr. Bennett H. 
jo on“ The Mining of Non-Metallic Minerals.” IT. 
Soci¢ ty of Engineers. Mr. Albert Ga By i 
soeety if Engineers.—Mr. Albert Gay on “ Mechanic: 
Stokers for Electricity Generating Stations.” 7.30 me | 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 


Institute of Sanitary Engi i 
: ute 0, y Engineers, Ltd. (Lectures in P 
tical Science). — Dr. J.C. Thre: “Wate Water 
Supply. pa - Thresh on“ Water and Water 

natitute of Builders (Societs 

’ y of Arts, John-street 

setae Mr. Charis Heathcote on “A Comparison of 
) 1 and American Methods j p Erecti 
Bulldings’” Spc hods in the Erection of 

Institution of Civil Engi 

mo sngineers.—Paper to he furthe 
Geet teen the Distribution of Mean and Retiree 
Annua ainfall over the Briti sles,” by f 
Mill, D.Sc. 8 p.m. ones ite Mla Bega 


Business 
j 





Camberwell. -12, and 14, Cottage-green, u.t. 
44 Yra, BoP. 13)., W.6. 722, IGM. ...cccccoscceee 

: By HoLLipay & STANGER. 

Streatham.—16 to 18 (even), -Fairmile-ay., u.t. 
92 Yrs., BF. 45d., Y.F. BUB....cccceccccecceseccee 

“*s By ara Son, & VINE. 

St. Pancras.—50, nson-st., u.t. 26 yrs., g.r. 
122. 128., w.r. 52. f — 

Hampstead.- 
w.r. 710.1 oustinangdentnicitinndanmecnaipeba 

Camden Town.—14, Georgiana-st., u.t. 37 yrs. 
g.f. wll, or. GL. ............. Cita caida iad as 

4 By Ep. Simpson. 

New Cross.—28, Ventnor-rd., u.t. 55 yrs. g.r. 

: 42.108., W.r. 262. 88. .....0..-...... ; 

eckbam.—12, Cicely-rd., u.t. 72 S., gr. 62. 108 , 
vn ak . y 72 yrs., g.r. 61. 108, 


a, Netley-st., u.t. 11} yrs ,g.r. 61. 6s., 


By CHINNOCK, GALSWoRTUY, & Co. 
(at Newmarket). 
Herringswell, Suffolk.—The Herringswell House 
Estate, 255 a. 1 r. 11 p., f......... deasditincetunptittedan 
; November 18.—By Matcu & Co. 
sana seer Lupus-st., u.t. 30 yrs., g.r. 16J., e.r. 
ew dnabenelibddeniind dacaniaicnccintaiionieaaneapimenemadahuann 
; By ERNEST OWERS. 

Maida Hill.—16, Park-place-villas, u.t. 34} yrs., 
Me | Rae eriaaa 
Notting Hill.—36, Rackham-st..at.72yre. gr 7h. 

if 4k | RARER Celia is.5 

ot 3y Cuas, P. WHITeLey. 
Ww allington, Surrey.—1, Danbury-ter. (8), u.t. 
eo A ay 6 Oe ee 





WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 2. 


Inatitute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd.—Mr. H. Har- | 
court Verden on “ Sanitary Law.” 7 m. ae 
Builders’ Foremen ond Clerks of Works’ Inatitutic 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m we 
‘ ~ = ey ral Association (D iscuksion Section) 

2 a ~ a i oe F : 
Ltda a fn on rheatre Planning and Con- 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3. 


London Inatitution Mr. 
ee L titution, Mr. J. M. Bacon, M.A. on 
Balloons and Flying Machines.” Illustrated. 6 p.m. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society (Craft | 
peel po Mr. E. C. Wallis on “ Electrical Work as | 
Affecting Architects.” 2. Mr. G. Farrar on “Metal | 
Casements.” 6.30 p.m. oe 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4. 


Architectural Association. Paper on ‘ Photography 
for Architects,” illustrated by lantern views, by the 
A.A. Camera and Cycling Club. 7.30 p.m. yee 

Glaagow Architectural Craftamen’s Society,.—S8 pm 

Junior Institution of Engineers (Westminster Palace | 
Hotel),——Proterso- D, 8. Capper, M.Inst.C.E., on “ Recent 
Developments in the Construction and Working of Gas 
Engines.” & p.m. 
Winstitution of Civil Engineers (Students Meeting).— | 
Mr. W. H. A. Robertson on “ Artificial Draught, ‘as 
Applied by Pans to Steam Boilers.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5, 


Sanitary Institute (Provincial Sessional Meeting 
Town Hall, Leicester).—Discussion on “ The Collection. 
Disposal, and Utilisation of Town Refuse in Leicester.” | 
The discussion will be opened by Mr. Frank W. Allen 
A.M.Inst.C.E.. to be followed by Messrs, E. George 
Mawbey, M.inst.C.E., ©. Killick” Willard, M.D., D.Sc. 
Alderman T. Windley, J.P., Councillor A. Shaw. 
Leicester. The chair will be taken at 11 0a.m. hy Mr. | 
William Whitaker, B.A., F.R.S., Chairman of Council of 
the Institute. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXOHANGE REPORT. 


November 9..-By HoOWKIN® & SONS (at Rugby). 
Lilbourne, Northants.—Castle Hills Estate, 116 a. 





is: Becsansct dovtuctiniseheicissarenee } 
Six freehold cottages, y.r. 20d 2s, sana = 150 
A freehold holding, 9 a. 1 r.4p. ....... es 825 
November 12.—By PERKINS & SONS (at 
Southampton). 
Southampton.—Royal-cres., The Lord Nelson, 
Hotel, u.t. 19 yrs., g.r. 82. p. with goodwil! 2,150 
129. St. Mary-st. and 143, Bevis-st. (S), f. e.. 
IEE: . packets deabbetenneted coassncuinn eacepneeas é 1,500 
November 13.—By Dyer, Sox, & HILTON (at 
Eltham). 
Eltham, Kent.—102, 104, and 106, High-st. (5), 
with yard and stabling, f., e.r. 1902. 2.0.0.0... 2,200 


November 16.--By B. BAILEY & Co. 
Ilford, Essex —The Boadway, beneficial lease of 
two a. u.t. 13 yrs., y.r. 441.......... 
By BARR & GREEN. 
New Southgate.—11. 14 to 19, Lee-st., u.t. 90 yrs., 
ee UE SO GR cas caren betiinanshinendseors 
By HENRY BonpD. 
East Molesey, Surrey.— Riverdale, f., y.r. 651....... 940 
By Ropixs & HINE. 
Piceadilly.—23, Ryder-st., beneficial lease for 


11 yrs., y.r. 1502,, with goodwill....... 0... 5 1,000 | 


By W. GROGAN & Boyp. 
Hyde Park.—70, Oxford-ter., u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 
BE, Bilia, Wi cedswevesvouraseycumpcesbbtbins ties Vascicdsdenwee 1,075 
November 17.—By BEALE & Capps, 
Westbourne Park.-—9 and 11, Burlington-rd., u.t. 


| Edmonton, —-Florence-rd., five plots of land, f. ... 


| Clapton—1, 


By PAYNk, Trapps, & Co. 
Southend-on-Sea.— Cromer-rd., St. John’s House, 


= 
Westcliffe-parade, two plots of land, f 





By WALTER NEIGHBOUR, 

Walthamstow.—30, Crarbrook-rd. (8), u.t. 76 yrs. 

GF. AL, 108, WoT. 410, 128. ooo ceecccceesecesee. yet 
eageee < Worship-st. (rear of No. 76). yard, 

workshops, and buildin a pro rental o 

202. for 12 yrs... oe 
3, and 
128%. 2a... 


saree 


5, Duniace-rd., f., w.r. 


| Woodford. —2 and 3, Miiton-villas, f.. y.r. 54l. 12s. 


2, Lammas-villas, f., y.r. 24/, chantlicieadictee 
1, 2,3 4, and 6, Augusta-ter., f., y.r. 1471. BS ie 
Augusta-ter., Augusta House, f.; e.r. 600. : also 
two plots of land adjoining ..........0000.. 000.0008 
Walthamstow.--16 to 26 (even), Soutli-gr., ut. 
ro Ee 
By WALTON & LEE (at Winchester House). 
Kensington.-—- Leonard’s-p!., Earl's Court-rd., &c., 
f.¢.r.’s 6041. 68., reversions varying from 6| to 
SNe BE ee Ni ain cs ccncchiceinasdeetis aide ectconed ele 
Pembroke-sq.. &., f.g.r.’s 1691. 19s., reversion in 
18} yrs. (in lots)....... saceourbsakissacconscastesilinans 

Pembroke-villas, &c., f.g.r. 2322. 10s., reversions 
in 183, 38}, and 394 yrs. (in one lot)............... 

By A. DOWELL (at Edinburgh). 
Ardchattan, &., Argyllshire.—The Estate of Kil- 
maronaig (part of the Lochnell Estate) 
RIB R Detiath hctancnee trctensdnediisinsadaceicccentiadsa 

By HEPPER & SONS (at Leeds). 








Leeds, Yorks.—-Albion-pl., &c., 21 freehold shop 


sites, &c , area 2.273 yids. (in lots) FO OEE 
Beeston Hill, freehok! building land, area 
teen : TN. OER <re 
Beeston, freehold building land, area 184 yds. 
November 19.—By Cectn Hoppay, 
Putney.—7, Carmalt-gdons., u.t. 81 yrs., g.r. 110. 5s. 
€7, Chelverton-rd., u.t. 83 yrs. gor. 7. 13a., 
ae a ea saan 


“> 


By JENKINS & Sons, 


i 
Brockley.—98, Tresillian-rd., u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 121. 


a eI 
243, Malpas-rd.. u.t. 57 yrs.. g.r. 15s. p. 


| Lewisham,—40, Limes-gr., u.t. 51 vrs.. gor ‘BL. p. 


} 


By NEwWBON, Epwarps. & SHEPHARD. 
Barnsbury.—14, Richmond-rd., u t. 38 yrs., g.r. 12., 
SPs Gibson diews . , eins : 
rettenham.—25 to 37 (odd), 43, 47, and 49, 

Beaconsfield-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. 541, e.r. 
3270. 12s. . pani SEES TR Oe Re 
New Southgate.—4, Parkhurst-rd., f , v.r.3il. ... 
Tottenham.—12, St. John’s-rd., u.t. 85 yrs., g.r. 
dl. 68., W.r, 354. Ss. ee ak: 

By RUTTERS, 
Moat Farm, 160 a. 2 r.21 p.,f. 


Clavering, Mssex 
130 a, 2 r. 31 p., f.. p..... pita sghica Mccnaniesisl 
By Srim*on & SONS, 


Sydenham .—72, West Hill(sydenham High School 


for Girls), u.t. 43 yrs., g.r. 202. y.r. 2007. 
8 Byne-rd., ut. 79 yrs.. g.r. 87... vor. 320. sae 
Kilburn.—1, Granville-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 7é. 10s., 
cities atecetetons 
Cnelsea.—-29, Walton-st., u.¢. 
w.r. 712. 108 ... sultiiiguenctmyliaciniandan 
Brompton.— 9, Hollyweod-rd., u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 
ie FS ee Hidiinde: Wrinaesin ar shaied 
| Canonbury.---15, Grosvenor-rd , u.t. 45 yrs, g-r. 
82, 10s.. er. 552. alpen 
By VENTOM. BULL, & CooPRR, 
Fulham, —36 and 38, Mimosa-st., u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 
141., v.r. 762. (including mortgages) ............ 
st. John's Wood.—Abbey-gdns., i.g.r. 722., u.t. 
| 36 yre., g.¥. 62.......... usd bain biked etaebodasesdsn amie 
| Homerton.—-Mandeville-st.. f.g.r. 12u/., reversion 
j Sp BE SOW sea venceccensnegins scuieeihieistatiaitessiees 
| By WALTON & Lek (at Winchester House). 
| Kensingtom —Pembroke-sq. (interior of), &c., 


GB) YTB. G.F. BOL, FF. LOGE, ....cccccerccoecsseceees 1,000 | re corn g. y 
97, 113. 123 and 125, Tavistock-cres., u.t. 65 yrs., s naesberon, } igr.'s Ink Se evecsinns ia 
gr. 361, y.r 1902. 8s. eset enenecessenstesnesesesnee sot 1 445 | 6} and 74 yre. (in one lot)......... 
Notting Hill.—2, St. Mark’s-rd., f., er, 502.......... 640 | 


By DEBENHAM TEWSON, & Co. 
Clerkenwell.—Yine-st., f.g.r. 322. 108., reversion in 


Warwick-gdns., &., f.g.r.’s 139’. reversions in 
17}, 34}. and 44} yrs. (in one lot) 00000... 
Pembroke-gdns., &c., f.g.r’s 276’. reversions 


caisson cnsiaadcnibavenciennpsbnien 300 varying from 41 to 58] yrs. (in one lot) ....... 
Croydon.—Tanfield-rd,, f.g.r.’s 672, reversion in | Warwick-gdna., f.g.r.’s 5192. 48., reversions vary- 
TT TOM on somicepeunminsnibiein bein aadiacsvsbors 1.520] ing from 2 to 48}-yrs. (in one lot) ........... a 


New Southgate.—Avenue-rd., f.g.r.’s 682. 10s. 





| Warwick-rd., &€., f.g.r.'s 891., reversions in 173 


reversion in 75 yrs.............. 1.380 | and 44} yrs. (in one Tot) gee ee ee 
Battersea.—16, St. John’s-rd., Keosington-cres., f.9.1r,'s 205/., reversion in 17} 
DOE, BOR Gh FB icv svcnsive sess sesesvesccces sere 115 ye. ofp ene bor) wr aii pibateatiias: dadesmion 
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By Worsroip & Haywarp (at a ape 


Dover, Kent.—4 and 5, Vietoria-cres,, f., ithe £160 
a, Marine-parade, u.t. 213 _ ba 1 16s, 94 _ 
1, hoodie = t. wr. 158. iis. qusiveyete 140 

Rweill, Kent. "Yew Tree Cottage, pe “cottage 

adjoining, f., w.r. 18h 17s kasd 184 
November 20. “By BLAKE «& Dawsart. 
Greenwich. —44, East-st., B Picscsenee ei he aden 380 


By Rocers, BROS. 
Peckbam.—50, Rye Hill-pk., at. 93 deed gr. 


7l. 7a., yt. 30%... 330 
— nwell —62 Gt. ‘Perey-st., ats yrs, ‘ge. 

108,, yar. 442. "a 140 
Pockhans. ~13, 15, and V, Yorker. at. 4 yrs. 

g.r. 162, 153. p... ineb nenehe 1,29 


By kas ‘SMrre. 
Clerkenwell.—12, Woodbridge-st., and 15 and 16, 
Sekforde-st., u.t. 10 yrs. g.r. 34, yir. BBL. ...... 315 
Hampstead —Kingsgate-rd., f.g.r. 2a1., reversion 


11, B2 YTS. ..rcarccescsesceeenegersenestensapeencssumenn ens ees 735 
Clerkenwell. 26 and 3 ‘Lioyd-sq.. u. ry 8 yrs. 
gr. 204, y.r. 1120, 10s. .. 589 
1] to 14, 18, 22, 238, 25, and. 23, “st “Helena-pi., 
u.t. 12 yrs, gr. 652. w.r. 3761. 7 559 
Northileet, Kent. London-rd., Pumneem: “ut. 
46 yrs. gr. 62. 7.7. 90. ..... 335 


Contractions used in these liste —F-g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; Lg.r. for leasehold gound-rent; ig.r. 
for improved ground-rent; g.r. for rent ; r. 
for rent; f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; L a 
leasehold ; p. for possession ; ¢.r. for estimated ren 
wr. for weekly rental; +s. for quarterly =: 
y.r. for yearly rental; ut. for unexpired term ; “ 
for per annum; yrs. for years; la. for lane ; st, 
street; rd. for road; eq. for square; pl. for ping 
ter. for terrace; cres. for poms paged av. for avenue; 
gane. for gardens; yd. for yard; for o— b.h. 
for beer-house; p.h. for sekinotaees ©. for offices ; 
«. for shops. 





PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list ts to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviowal a affect prices—a fact which 


should be remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
£ s. d. 
Hard Stocks,...... 116 6 per 1,000 alongside, in river 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzlies ......c00+ 113 6 ” ” ” 
Facing Stocks ... 212 6 " ” ” 
Shippers ........ 260 ” ” 
Flettons,........... 2 Se a at railway depdt 
Red wire Cuts ... 113 6 “ a ” 
Best Fareham Red 312 0 " ° ” 
Beat Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 os a - 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire... 4 4 0 a ” ” 
Do. Bulinoge ...... 410 0 ” ” ” 
Beat Stourbridge 
Br Wt... & 8.0 ” “ ” 
GLAZE” BRICKS. 
Reat White and 
Ivory Giazed 
Stretchers ....... 13 90 0 a “ ” 
Headers ............. 12200 * ” s 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Fiats ,...... 17 0 060 ” ” ” 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 ,, a i 
Double Headers... 16 0 0 et ” ” 
One Side and two 
eink, MLE 19 0 0 ” ” ” 
Two Sides and 
one End .......... 20 0 06 ee = e 
Splays, Chamfered, 
Squinta............ 2000 v * ” 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 
ers and Headers 12 0 0 ” ” ” 
Qaoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats ....... me » » ” 
Touble Stretchers 15 0 0 oa - ” 
Double Headers... 14 0 0 ” ” 
(one Side and two 
Bndt....ccocsnsicen 15 0 6 ” ” ” 
Two Sides and 
one End .... 5 0 0 ” ” ” 
Splays,C hamfered, 
, Squinta... 0 6 ” * 
Second Quality ™ 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed....... 20 90 * lesa than best. 
8. d. 
Thames and Pit Gent ebioaldnstsie 6 9 per y 
Thames Ballast ...2.......0.0.sceeee 60 sath ee 
Reat Portland ( emnent Liebe 30 «60 per ton, d ivered. 
Be =F ano Lias Lime ,.. 21 6 ’ rr 
re.—The cement or lime is exclusiv 
ancaineauie € of the ordinary 
Gray Stone Lime .............00 lis. 6d. det 
(ourbridge Fire Clay in sacks 278. 64. and age og og 
STONE. 
Bara Stonr—deltvered on road wag-s. d. 
cons, Paddington depot ...cec0-sses + 1 6 per ft. cube. 
Do. do. delivered on road recnonit ns, 
Nine Elms Depit.......cccsessesstessseese i Gh % ~ 


PorRTLAND Stown (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington 4 Nine 
a. ims depit, or Pimlico Whraf....... 2 1 


tasebed, delivered on road xf ¥ 
yt gons, Paddington de Nine 
Elms depét, or Pimlico bom Ss Te > 
s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks ....... i ll ft. cu 
LB : in blocks +reeene teed ” ‘ oR bi as 
Greenshill ..  “sesegee i 10 * ” 
Parle y Bes in blocks... 2 4 ” 
Red ¢ ii 2 5 ” 
Choseburr Red Freestone 2 2° 0 Pe : 
Kod Mansileld ~ 2¢ re . 
” 


Sea ee ITE ells Nama RTT ABI aces 


PRICES CURRENT (continwed). 


STONE. 


York Sronge—Rodin res Quality. 
& 
blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot 


Scappled random 
6 in, sawn two sides land- 
4 to mi (ander 


«. 2 8 per foot super. 
6 in. in tabbed two sides r 
Ditto, 6 


PE Te ist pa 
3 in. — ‘two sides 

slabs (random sizes).. 0 11} 
2 in. to 2} in. Sawn one 

side slabs (random z 


sizes)... 
1} in. to din ditto, ditto 0 


random blocks 3 oper nt” cube * 


6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to sizes(under 


secccsseceneee 2 Sper ft. super. » 


40 ft. ) 
6 ro Ra two sides 
TIRGUD vvccnes ustenensechann: 2 ” 
3 in. sawn two sides 
slabs (aetem se — es a 
2 in, self-faced rand 


tenner teen 


flags . 
Hopton Wood (ifard ea) in blocks 


i o » Gin. sawn both 
sides landings 
” ” » Sin, do. 





2 3 per ft. cube. 
peg typ — 


27 per. 
}acFige rly. depot. 
1% -« « 


SLATES. 
in. in. £ 
20 x 10 best blue Bangor Z r “ per 1000 of 1200 at rly.dep. 
20x12 w 317 ” 
20 x 10 best’ seconds ,, 12 15 : * ” 
xt - w~ 13810 0 a ” 
16x 8 best et ae ” 
20 x 10 best blue Pertma- 
OE cisnncasscccoen . 12126 ” " 
16 x8 best blue Portmadoc 6 12 6 pas “ 
20x10 best Eureka un- 
fading green...... 15 26 * ” 
20x12 best un- 
fading green......17 2 6 ” ” 
18x16 “ = 12100 ‘ rm 
16x 8 10 50 ° ” 
2x10 permanent green 11 10 0 me re 
18x10 » @ 9100 - “ 
i6x 8 pa 61090 * * 
TILES. 
s. 4d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles...42 0 per 1,000 at rly. depot, 
ip and valley tiles ...... 3 7 per doz. “ - 
Beat Broseley tiles............... 60 0 per 1,000 ° « 
Do. Ornamental Tiles ........ o 6 * ” ” 
Hip and Valley tiles.. 0 per doz. ~ ” 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
} rma glade 57 Latadenenens * ” 
60 ” ” 
° per doz. * * 
” " ” 
: per 1,000 » w 
i per doz. a ms 
© per 1,000 * ” 
0 * ” ” 
4 0 per doz. - * 
3 8 ” v ” 
WooD. 
At per standard. 


Deals: seconds........ jemaubbninebassgnuvnsi 
TORRENS ¢ HOROTED neck dcccccncccserviccens 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in....... 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 6 in. .., 
Foreign Sawn Boar ds— 
lin. and if in. by Zim. ...........06 
8 I, scene dcetseentedueseinanate jeeeBeaverpie 
Fir timber: Best middl Danzig 
or Memel (average ication) 
BOOREN sc civiscrdiindsvhiinisvbistinasinene : 
Small timber (8 ‘in. to 10 in.)....... 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.)......... 
SwWORies BOERS cccccccemsctksctensecceces 


Pitch-pine timber (30 it. average)... 


JOINERS’ Woop. 


White Sea: First yellow deals, 
8 in Oy UE TR, coivsconcesses itaedevoeee 
Sin, rem. saccanoaant 
Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. by7 in. 

Second on om 

: n 9 In, 

Battens, 2} in. and 3 in, by 7 in. 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by iin, 
OBE GUD. cevecynseicrecdsinvsivivecios 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
sop mys first yellow —— 3 in. 
y ie ansveceeen Nehbeenitonbesbés . 

Do. 3 in. by 9 in. encastiin 
Battene ......... Sav daesene soveées cdnceee 


z 








Z£ead0 8284 4 


1510 0 1610 0 
1410 0 1510 0 


1110 0 1210 0 
010 0 less than 

7 in. and Sin. 
1 Oe Oless thn best 


a ee ee 


vee 910 0 
810 0 v1l0 0 
010 O more than 
battens, 

100 . 
At per load of 50 ft. 
410 0 5 00 
45 0 410 0 
812 6 315 0 
30 90 310 6 
215 0 300 
35 0 315 0 
At per standard, 
£ad £584 
300 40 0 
21 00 2210 0 
17 0 0 1810 0 
1810 0 W096 
1710 0 1900 
1310 0 W410 0 
1610 9 1610 6 
1110 06 1210 0 
210 0 0 
18 0 0 0 
1310 0° 0 





PRICES CURRENT (continued), 


WOOD. 
At per standard, 
£ ed. £ s, 4, 
Petersburg: second yellow anahe, 
ged in. by 11 in.......... sctessetinersesce BO 0 8 IF 9 6 
Do, 3 tn. by 9 in. teeesises Bee OF 16 0 6 
GOR i cices dsvence cccesencsvecceessenss 21° 0 210 6 
nes geilow deals, 3 in, by 
pansies ‘inane: eee 0... 24.6 9 
Do's in by Sin. jection h car hades 13300 0 9 
PRAREIOE (cc icck cnenenatisivercsectnavesicss - 0 Oo loo 
White Sea and a and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 in. gia 410 0 WW @ 
» sin _— 1310 0 1410 6 
Battens enkends evevechenhbnetssonee bavenss 600 2696 
Second white ta Goaia, Sin. war. 1310 060-1410 6 
pes 9in. 1210 6 1310 6 
‘ battens mis 030 0  Wl0 0 
se ticsibale eon MA O.8 WO 6 
Under 2 in, thick extra . aaa ee Oe G8 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes .. 33 0 © upwards. 
Oddmenta .........« withocsspietenins “ae 0 © 0 6 
Seconda, ar GEBOS ods cesc csecic - 410 0 610 6 
Yellow Pine Oddments... ............ 2 0 0 22 00 
Kauri Pine—Planks, perft.cube... 0 3 6 0 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin assess 
Large, per ft. cube ,...... aa, eee 88 8 
Small ahs thadigae extant 023 O26 
eee otk Lage, pari cab at $0 056 
Dry Wainacot —_ tl ft. osc as 
IDED  ccccosversserrcnsanss teesenerses 007 008 
qin. do. pe 0 0 6 - 
Dry Mahogany Honduras, Tabasco, 
or ft.sup.asinch ... 00609 0 Ol 
Selected, , per ft. ‘sup. “as 
TCD ccccces sevccnasece es a ae ae) 
Dry Wal mut, American, per ft. sup. 

OO IN iaicsecireccnis cinessseccnvesryesse ». 00M 610 
Teak. por lood shopecesuas 70o00CUumN OC 
A Whitewood Planks 

per ft. CUDE.......ccecreee sabigeesmootes 040 a+ 
Prepared Floering - Per square. 
1 in. cy 7 in. yellow, planed and 
AEE SRE Ee ERE EEA eee, FE. O17 6 
1 in, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched snmaareacct pa ou 0 68 
lj in. by 7 in. yellow, pla a 
‘ in | * si 016 0 116 
1 tn. “by 7 i. “white, “planed and 
Sauebubis desk saqueebnasunh eter O11 6 O13 6 
1 or she 7 in. white, planed and 
nisetaciepnnhienvels queeete 012 0 ou 0 
1} in . by 7 in. white, planed and 
haigiesbassebasdncedaoncseces 04 6 016 6 
3 in. co 7 in. eyet matched and 

beaded or V-jointed boards... O11 0 013 6 
jin. by 7in, do. do. do, 0144 0 OO 
lin. by 7in. white do. do, 0 10 . ou . 

OL 


1 in, by 7 in, do. do. do. 0 11 
6-in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7-in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 


Railway Vans, per ton. 

£2 a a. £8. a. 

Rolled Steel Joista,ordinary sections 6 5 0... 7 5 0 

Compound @ 826... 95 0 

Ang Tees and Channels, ordinary 

sections .. pT roe, cl eet 8 | ee 

Walco PRAGOS ..tcciseoisceecssrscssssssoens 86 0... 815 90 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns ...... ne ee 8S. S 

METALS. 

Per ton, in London 

Inox — £ 8 4. &a. d. 

Common Bars . outs VO On 8 OO 


Staffordshire Crown “Bars, ‘good 
Cun 610 0 
0 


ee 95 0 
ge, sinc 0 





galvanised 710 
” (and upwards, according ‘to size and ae ) 


Sheet Iron (Black)— 
Ordinary sizes t0 20g. w.ecccencece 91K Oa = 
, ” 24 g. wee 1015 0 
” " 26 g. Seseece oes evn a es - 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 

gs “1 - + Secacoaiohssabandiatentaselitny 4 
GDF GC, deco ccncesocnenccesucsssechsosecs ges 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. and 24 g. 13 Ss ee 
26 1465 O.. 


” ” 


seeenerenreneseenee 


Sheet Iron, paseo = flat, best roseeag oo 
Ordinary sizes tO 20 B. oo .ecsceeeere 0 
» os 22 g. and 24 g. 18 1 
” ot SOR Ci ccs 0 

Galvanised Corrugated Sheets—- 
Ordinary eines, € ft. to &ft. Og. 1215 06... 
” ” 22 g. and 24 .... 13 : 0 u, 
” ” OE s..cinevinws aes F ane 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 seas" 

to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker...... 1115 90... 


pen Sey even e aadiehe. H! * : gee _ 
” ” 26g. oenneen ene oeee 14 0a... < 


Cas. nate, 3:30. ST 1 eeerenens  e Peee P| 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


eco 
| 


LEAD, &c, 

Per ton, in London. 

264 £8. 4, 
cacao Ce ees 


alt cips OR GRE casters vesscivnvicitciictects 410 0... _ 
pisdbadidkpshihinpsschsdnosedingoes ¥7 6:8... _ 
sesentabepeuibbeanessbneiie ae. ew aw _ 

ZInc— 
Vieilie Montagne .............. ton 2 0 0... _ 





BiesAN ....000 000008 
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PRICES CURRENT (continued), 





LEAD &c. 
Brass— £«a a. 
Strong Sheet ............00.-s...per lb. 0 010... _ 
Thin hk: ehenineekibebedteeses © OH — 
Tis—English Ingots...... a 4:4. 
S0LDER-—Plumbers’.............. 4 S48... — 
MPMIIIET diskilsdnsticcs scéteiavss 9 e603 - 
BIW IIIS: cescasticsascrcccerses ma: te 009, _ 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
€5 02, ChIPAS .......00-00008 
rt 





srsseseserceeee 2hd, per ft. delivered 
18d. 


” ow! » bee one ” ” 
91 oz. thirds ........... ae ae —- vs 
ee |; ene oe «29d if * 
26 oz. thirds ............. ae ae sf He ie 
SOT iaiinisssssicictsnteincisriesin Bad, ° e 
32 oz. thirds ... ee a es 
ae 5: as cvvesece 44d. a “ 
Fluted sheet, 15 oz... 2;d. o pia 
Pa / oe 3,d. = aa 
4 Hartley's Rolled Plate... a ” 
Pa = 2d. * es 
a o - Me ei 
OILS, &c. 
£4. 4. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels... rer gallon 0 
se ma a OE GP rpnsnctmsee * 0 
Boiled ,, » in pipes or barrels... eA 0 
‘i Ms a? “Wn Se sendsnnsdinns ri 0 
Turpentine, in barrels ......... 3 0 


pa Bh CRUD hin cninncsenssdconsse ” 0 
Genuine Ground English White Lead _—sper ton 19 
Red Lead, Dry ...........- aainain oa 
Best Linseed Of] Putty.................00 percwt. 0 
BLOCKHOMM Tar .......cssceceeceseeesseeeeeee POO Darrel 1 





to DOS W oe te ts to 
~ 
cooootro~s 


ws 


VARNISHES, &c. 
Per gallon. 
& &. 


Pine Pale Oak Varniah ....cccsccocerccsssoscorsseereee 8 8 














d. 
0 
Pale Copal Oak .........cccscesecsersererrsrssrenenees 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ........ 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ................... 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
CIOS icce. «cn ssescosconeescoseescec she nsecoatne see 014 0 
Pine Wlastic Carriage ........ccc.ccccssescsscceecesevere OTF 6 
Superfine Pale Blastic Carriage .........0...0.. 016 0 
Hine Pale Maple .........s.scscscseeseesseressesaseeenee 816 O 
Finest Pale Durable Copal... 018 O 
Extra Pale French Oil  .............0.000 5 ie Ts 
Syeuet Flatting Varnish..................+ 018 0 
te IGE ‘sehemnsnerve t00s 140 
Extra Pale Paper.......... 012 0 
Gest Japan Gold Size .... 010 6 
Best Black Japan... ......... 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ... SSeanedetinincane 09 0 
Brunswick Black ..,..........c0::ssereeeees 08 ¢€ 
Berlin Black ........ ceasasaenenacuaa an 
Knotting ...... LORE RR aay ; 


french and Brush Polish wi Hee CNET 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 

CORPORATE BODIRS, COUNTY AND OfH6R COUNCILS, 

PROSPECTUBRS OF PUBLIC COMPANI®S, SALES BY TENDER, 
L&GAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, &e. & 





Six lines or under.......--+-++ bonaencc. beb2adeoe fs. Od. 
Bach additioual lime ......-..-seeeceeececweneceee Is, Od, 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE AND GENERAL ADVBRTISEMENTS. 


Six lines or under ......6600-s scar eereneeweceeees 4s. 6d. 
Each additional line .. 


Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for front page, and 
other special positions, on application to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed —Labour ouly. 
FOUR Hires or under.... ...---- onbagensedveakouae bo 
Bach additional line = ......-+----eeseeerens aa pose Os. 64, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
¢ be sent, but all the sums should be remitted 
wy “Posed wg india to J. MORGAN, aod addressed to the 
Publisher of “ Tas Sones.” Catheri.e street, W.C. 





isem. for the current week's issue are received up to 
ht ae pm on TAURSDAY, but ‘Classification “ is im- 
goasible in the case of any which may reach the Office after HALF- 
PAST ONG pm. on that day. nose iotended for the Outside 
Wrapper should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 





IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
Ee ey DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





isher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONEALS, de. left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent. 


RSO' “The Builder” may have Replies addreased 
big po Lay ae Covent Garden, W C. free af leer 
Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, together 
with sufficient stamps to cover the postage Unused stamps are 
returned to advertisers the week after publication. 





or FOREIGN and 
EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FO 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 





READING CASES, { py Post (nretaily packed) 1. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at 
the rate of 19s. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. To all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylos 

i. per annum. Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) 
should be addressed to the publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 
Catherine-street, W.C 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum (52 
tuumbers) or 4s. od. per quarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The Builder” by Friday Morning's Post. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C.'S. W..H. B..E. & C. (Amounts should have been stated.) 
J. E. (Below our limit). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
ae read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 


We sre compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is 
given subject to the approval of the article or drawing, 
when received, by the Editor, who retains the right 
to reject it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the 
author of a proof of an article in type dees not neces- 
sarily imply ite acceptance. 


All communications regarding literary and artistic 
martets should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
husiness matters ehould be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER: and not to the Editor. 








TENDERS, 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. {N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building-owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is given, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. ¢ Denotes provisionally accepted. 





ABERYSTRUTH (Wales).—For additions to school§ 
Nantyglo., for the School Board. Mr. R. L. Roberts, ar- 
chitect, Abercarn. Quantities by the architect : 

Smith Bros. ....... £1,060 0{ Morgan & Sen, 
W. Jenkins ....... 1,020 0} Nantyglo*.,...... £963 12 
J. Jenkins .......... 979 0} 





ANTRIM.—For alterations to First Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. W. D. R. Taggart, architect, 51 and 52, 
Seottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. No quantities 
taken out :— 


Tis TTR. sequvecsoans £467 O} James Kidd, Dun- 

John Frew............ 150 0 caim-st., Belfast* £254 15 
W.&G.Armstrong 426 0} R. Hewitt ............ 248 0 
K. G. Walker......... 279 Oj} R. Calwell ............ 230 0 





BASINGSTOKE.—For the construction of sewers, &c., 
Worting-road, for the Corporation. Mr. Reginald Phipps, 
C.E., Town Hall, Basingstoke :— 


a ee £397 10 0! Cunningham, 
Free & Sons...... 396 4 0 Forbes, & Co. £305 0 0 
Mussellwhite & |M. A. Wilcox, 

ING senctia cinats 328 0 0] Andover*...... 25210 6 


A. G. Osenton... 319 4 0} 





BECCLES.—For the erection of an engine shed at 
pumping station, Pudding Moor, for the Waterworks 
Co. Mr. Ernest A. Brine, engineer, Elmcroft, Ashwood- 
road, Woking, Surrey :— 


G, BOF kcecs sic £241 56 0! G. Johnson....... £207 17 6 
C. C. Betts ....... 236 10 0} John Gaze ....... 205 0 O 
H, A. King ....... 229 7 O|J. E. Pestell, 


‘ 
Boddy & Son... 218 5 0| Yarmouth*... 20415 ¢ 





BRIDLINGTON.—For the erection of five cottages, 
North Baek-lane and Long-lane, for Mr. E. H. Rudd. 
Mr. A. T. Martindale, architect, 66, Wellington-road, 
Bridlington. Quantities by architect :-— 





J. Stork ...... .... £930 8 6] Smallwood & 

J. H. Hudson ... 89210 0 Shaw ............ £821 2 6 

J. Rennard....... 888 15 0| F. Kneeshaw ... 821 0 0 

EB. Wilson ....... 835 10 0] H. ee eee = 5 : 
ee 830 0 0} J. Sawdon ...... . 73 0 

aaa W. Barnes® ...... 740 0 0 


{All of Bridlington.) 








BEXHILL.—For the supply of 4,500 tons of Kentish 
rag or other macadam, for the Corporation, -Mr.-G, Ball, 
A.M. Inst.C.E,, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bexhill :—~ 








PerTon. , 
8. d. 8. . 
g { Sevenoaks stone 91 

Chittenden & Simmons... \ Kent rag ......... 10 11 
Cliffe Hill Granite Co., Granite ...............-.15 917 6 
Constable, Hart, & Co. { Kent rag Me eas * ee 
Dixon, Brummer, & Co., Quartzite ......... : 12 10 
Forest Rock Granite Co., Ltd., Granite ...... “4 3 
ae By ERR ht 3 
C. G. German, Quartzite ........... 7 
Griffiths & Co., Ltd., Granite 6 
W. Hudson, Brighton, Kent rag* ............. 9 8 
one, , ere eect a =: apeiee 10 7 
Jees Granite Co., Granite ......0..cccceeessseves 6 0 
A. & F. Manuelle, Granite .............. 14 6 
Paramors, Granite ........... ceeds 11 il 
V. Parker, Kent rag ................ pa 10 9 
Quartzite Co., Ltd., Quartzite ......... aad 13 2 
Rowley Regis Granite Co., Granite .......... 16 8 
Runnalls & Sons, Penlee Basalt ................ 13 0 
. wfoia § Devonshire rag ... 10 8 

L. Sommertfe id; Scotch Granite ... 12 6 
Watson & Co., Granite...... ebaabipdecsbeonacstenn 13 6 








CROYDON.—For alterations to Nos. 72 and 74, Chureh- 
street. Mr. A. Broad, arehitect, 22, George-street, 


Croydon :— 
Builed & Co, ............2. £877 | Akers & Co........cseseee BIT 
W. Smith & Sons....... 862] Hanscombe @ Smith... 694 


H. Smith & Sons, Lud. 857 | D. W. Barker ...... see 604 


CROWBOROUGH (Sussex).—For Fire Brigade station, 
&e. Mr. A. Broad, architect, 22, George-street, 
Croydon : 

D. WICKES seccerccccoscocamcscncscssseensesceece LES: § 





DARTFORD.—Vor the execution of sewerage works, 
Fulwich-road to Bow Arrow Hospital, for the Hospital 
Committee. Mr. W. Harston, C.E., 8, High-street, Dart- 
ford :— 


Parsons & Parsons... £3,150 | J. Jackson...........-<0 82,282 


We natn nanntnidne 2,964 | W. H. Wheeler, 235. 
Davis, Ball, & Co........ 2,550] Blackfriars-rd.S.E.* 2,199 
a BOE tevtidthiencsccend - 2,391 





ENFIELD.—-For the execution of road works, St. Am 
drew’s and other roads, for the Urban District Council 
Mr. Richard Collins, Surveyor, Public Offices, Enfi-1d :— 

St. Andrew’s-road.—G. J. Anderson, Poplar* £630 0 = 

Fyfield-road.—G. J. Anderson, Poplar® ....... 530 0 

River Front.—J. Rowley, jun., West Green* 368 15 } 





GILLINGHAM (Kent).—For the erection of twenty- 
six cottages, Burnt Oak-terrace, for the Burnt Oak-ter- 
race Building Club. Mr. E. J. Hammond, C.E., 21, Bal. 
moral-road, Gillingham, Kent :— 


J. A. Davison ...... £7,100 0) A.S. Ingleton ... £4,875 0 
H. Philby .......... 6500 0) W.W. Hammond 4823 0 
Gann & Co. ......... 6.295 0|J. Wilford, Snod- 
Enness Bros. ...... 5,888 6 land, Kent®...... 4810 0 
se GN sckccsesa 5,623 10 | E. W. Filley (with- 
H. Harris............ 5,434 0 a 4,485 0 


C. Jordan ......... 5,070 0 


GLEMSFORD (Suffolk).—For boring works for water 
supply, for the U.D.C. Mr. J. T. Eayrs, C.E., 39, Corpora- 
tion-street, Birmingham :— 


Henderson & } H.C. Smith...... £213 1.6 

SIOMB. nccccesseces £640 15 6 | Cheeld & Co....... 206 9 6 
T. Matthews ... 35013 0] Fred Bennett... 20215 6 
Duke&Ockenden 290 5 6} Brown Co... 21 8 6 
Timmins & Sons 27117 6| Barnes & Sharpe 19415 0 
Matthews & Co. 27010 6)} LeGrand & Sut- 
Potter & Co. ... 25415 6) cliffe, Bunhill- 
Frank Smith ... 243 11 0 row, London, 
Tilley & Sons ... 227 0 6} E.C.®.............. 192 
Samuel Clarke... 225 5 6/ Isler & Co. ...... ‘2 
John Thom ..... 218 3 0j 


on 





GODSTONE (Surrey).—For the execution of road 
works, Salisbury-road and Barfields-road, for the Rural 
District Council. Mr. J. George Powell, C.E., Godstone :— 


Saliabury-road. 
H. S. Watling £1,760 0 0| Mott & Sons... £510 9 ® 
G.S8. Fauikner 558 5 4 fae C. Soan, 
S. Kavanagh... 539 0 6 Streatham* 70 5-0 
[Engineer's estimate, £433, engineer carrying out works. } 


Barfields-road. 
H. S. Watling £2,850 0 0/|S. Kavanagh... £994 0 0 
Mott & Sons:.. 1,059 0 0; A. C. Soan, 
G. 8S. Faulkner 1,017 6 4; Streatham*® 930 8 6 
[Engineer's estimate, £758, engineer carrying out works. } 





LANCASTER.—For the construction of sewers, Fair- 
field Estate, for Dr. W. Wingate-Saul. Messrs. Harrison 
Hall, & Moore, surveyors, Lancaster :— 

R, L. Dilworth £1,350 0 O| R. Escolme, 





Joe Johnson... 1,127 11 6] Blackpool and 
Morecambe*... £1,122 2 i1 


[See also page 563 
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COMPETITION, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
(For some Contracts, &e., still open, but net tnobuded in this List, see previous iseues.) 




























































































































































































® 
4 COMPETITION. 
* — - ~ om ee — 
£ Nature of Work. By whom Required. of Premiums. Pago, 
i 1 
| | | | wean | 
‘ *Pubdlic Library and New Municipal Buildings ............ | Torquay Town Council «00... 5O guineas and 30 GUINEAS .......crersmerrerenerreeserereneteredenrcessercecesered NO date, 
EI 4 J t ! 
f ¢ 4 es LT se 
a3 CONTRACTS. 
ae . 
f $ ‘ 
A 4 See a 
t FJ i ' 
} ; Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &¢., supplied by += | 
a 3 i 
i: ; 
ys Butcher's Premises and House, Radeliffe ................/ Radeliffe Co-operative Society ......) 4. G. Crone, Architect, 26, Cloth- =n. ween Tye - sreeveest Mov. 30 i 
' } 4 Driving Stone Drift in toieweny tong accent Wheatiey Hili Colliery Owners ......| Manager, Wheatley Hill Colllery Off C0 .......0000:s0100---- : do. i 
/ as Cast-Lron and Faucet Pipes . +s eeeeese| Edinburgh Gas Commissioners ....../ W. R. Herring, M.Inst.C.E., New-street Works, Bainbargh .. do. { 
5 2 3,000 tons of Pitch .. LI] ‘Pramways Committee, Manchester, J. M. M'Elrey, Tramways Manager, Manchester ....... sbinanen do. : 
ee 7 Sewerage Works (Contract No. ie scoreceeeeeeees! Thornton, &c. a igs Committee! A, Hindle, A.M.Inst.C.E., 44, —e Black poo! .. vesses de, 3 
; ract No. 12 as acsopedeetenteees i 
; | he cscesseersenee] Neweastle-under-Lyme R.D.C. ......| A, E. Jones, Engineer, Brunswick-street, Newcastle-uncer-Lyme .. do, ' 
a Electric Lighting Generating Station, ‘Longport.......... Burslem Borough Counell ............) A. Bremner, Borough Electrical Engineer, Market- bdge., Burslew do, 
i £ Out Offices, Ashley-street Schools ..........00-...eeee--| Carlisle Education Committee .....| H.C. Marks, M.instC.E., 36, Fisher-street, Carlisle................. do. 
2 Concrete Flags... craeeeces| Warrington — _— won} T. Longdin, Borough Surveyor, Warrington ....... do, 
.000 square yards .. 
i Alteration to Pre.nises, Commercia!- “street, &. Royal Insurance Co. .. someone! T, Kershaw, A.R.1.B.A., Lancs and Yori Bank Chambers, “Halifax do. 
; * Alterations to Centre Tower, Rochester ¢ athestral.. sania enbisedeeees C. Hodgson Fowler, The College, Durham . do. 
4] Street Work, Crofton.........- Gennes Cowpen U.D.C.... sereeneeeseeeee| R. Grieves, Surveyor'to Council, Seaforch-street, Waterio. Blyth... do. 
: “| Maternity Hospital, Union Workhouse .... Ecclesall Bierlow Guardians ......... | J. R. Wigfull, Arebt, 14, Parade-chambers, East Parade, Sheffield...) Dec, | 
Rebuilding House & Shop, High-st., Berwic k-on-Tweed oon coeepgiee | W. Gray, Architect, 2, Ivy- -place, eee ven iebiiesacies do, 
Alterations, ye Store-Rooms, &c. Pear-st.. i) T. Quinsey.. core T. Kershaw, A.RILB.A , ‘Bank Chambers, Halifax ... scaeihes in do. 
Alterations, &c., Eton Lodge, Paradine-t k., en Richmond Town Council............ .| J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Richmond ..... eieevdunwes do. 1 
; Alterations, &e., to House, Londonderry .............0) BR. 4. Adams ..., seen R. K. Buchanan, Architect. Castle-street, Londonderry .. wevecssoe do. 
Materials ‘Stone, Gravel, Pipes, &c.) ...... | Worcester Corporation... coon! T. Caink, A.M Lost.C.B., Guildhall, Worcester . msinageeser acct DOC, 8 
a. 78 A Rulley Repairing shop, CPx Carriage Works... osc) N.BR. O0..ccccccosssessessssessesseseeecsom | W. Bell, Architect to the Company, YOrK ..cccseccesseever ccc cee GOs 
: 4 Steel Rails and Fish Plates .... erccaceoent Gels ike Othe vcoaseoee | Engineer to the Company. King’s Cross, London .. ic cide anaes do. 
. 2 400 yards of Sewer, Back- street, Northallerton .........| Northallerton U.DC. ..| Surveyor to the Council, Northallerton .......... do. 
= { Making-up Private Streets, Chester-le-Street ............| Chester-le-Street R.D.C, G. W. Ayton, Highway Sarveyor, Chester-le-street. do. 
Street Works Middleton Corporation... W. Wellbarn, Town Hall, Middleton ......... asa do, 
‘| Sale Shops and ‘Artisans’ Des, Indrmary-t ‘rd. & Lock-8t.| Sheffield Counl, Surp. Lands Comm, ¢. & C, M, Hadfield, Architeets, 19, St. James'-street, Sheffield... do. 
Main Sewers... = 4 Girvan Town Counell ..........c0 = 2 Ae V. Eaglesham, Wellington "Chambers, BFP sense sessersernsvseeses do. 

} 42 Houss. Penrhiweeiber... i «event Park-place Building Club ............ Richards, 1, Foundry-terrace, Mountain Ash........ hdbdeenbevidensn ve do, : 
a Hote! and 31 Cottages, Merthyr ‘Vale . -sseseceseoeeeel D. Moran & Co. ...... =. wannabes . Roderick. Glebeland, Merthyr Tydfil ........ bbbaentieievveonsncd do, 4 
a; UC 42 houses, Penrbiwceiber .. savsrceveses aeveeeeevee] Park Place Building Ghib 0...) WoT. G. Marsh, Architect, Oaklands, Mountain MN sinsioacs. a do. ; 

i= 350 lineal yards Cast-Iron Et RRR BS Warrington ciel ountcil........ T. Longdiv, Borough Sarveyor, Warrington ....., bitten: Bee 3 ‘ 

' a House and Business Premises. Lianberis...............-. aia H. Thomas, Architect, 7, Castle-ditch, Carnarvon..................... do, 

j Lavatory, Eigin Lunatic Asylum ............. pe ies . J. Wittet, Architect, E igin ° do. 

| Liprarian’s House, Cymmer, Porth ............... wees a W. Thomas, Secretary, The Lforars, ¢ ymmer, “Porth . ‘ do, 

' Sewage Tank and Filter, Cogenhoe ... ataaptadinokies Hardingstone .s D.C. erreeeereeee) Sharman & Archer, Architects and Surveyors, Wellingvore ugh. wet Dee 4 

Pipes, Castings, &.. Birmingham Corporation... ores | E, Antony Leesa, 44, Broad-street —— ibis do, 
Auction Mart, Offices, Pens, and. Rooling: of Cattie Mkt York Corporation ............... ss} A. Creer, City Engineer, Guildhall, EE cchnsticns tipi sasdippuniicdenis venti do. 

| Three Dwelling Houses, Goicar ..... conse Gilinnaishncstn A, Shaw, Architect, Golear ..,..... anid do, 
Painting, &c.. Chapel and Schools, Luddenam ........ senotioneret R. Horsfal! & Son, Architects, 22a, ( ‘ommercial-sireet, ‘Halitax: eeties do. 
Glazed Roofing and Drainage Works ...............c0.000--| St. nary caintorsdeian Guardians... gg ‘lerk, Raine-street, Old Gravel-lane, EB. ..... s do. 
Rebuilding Five Rangers Ion, Deal .. piesendie vebemins iabhibonte J. Jennings & J, F. Duthort, Architects, 6. Claremont: — % "Dover Dec. 5 
Main Sewers, Scalby ........... ianinsin pevsessnanscnsverysi ft MORNE Time -nchenassnoweadossssoonnensene re Gott, A. M. Inst.C.E., 8, Char les-atreet, Bradford .. cali do. 

. Stores, (Bar Lron, Plates, &. » BN. EZ. Railway Co. hao insh sh sbathhtnpaesabi E H, Clark, Stores, Gateshead .. ino Dee 7 
Telegraph Stores... do. C. H. Ellison, Telegraph Superintendent to the Co. WONG sccncsisnns.< do. 
Steelwork for Renewing 3 Bridges o ‘on Ww ester n “Div isn. Caledonian Rallway Co, ...............| Divisional Engineer, 3, Germiston-street, Glaegow ........0600.00.0.cces0e do. 
Tron, Castings, &C, ....00....++0 seesesse-eeeeesee | SOUtH Hettor Coal Co. ..... J. R. Lambert, South Hetton, Sunderland .. ratios ihe tld eb veone tien do. 

i Tron, Castings, &c. ..... soresererssesereest East Hetton, &€., Colllery ‘Owners Storekeeper, Triniion Grange Coll , Co, Durham cbenbiuksncrensebes do. 

eS Bakehouse, Slaughter- house, Stables, Ynysybwl ~ ie seeped Society... D. D. Jones, 45, Robert-street, Ynysy wi. dissinnbepensiieivens cagbnotinaie do. 

t 3 Cottage, Boat of Garten ....... Miss M’Bain. aes «| P. M'Intosh, Ardchattan, Craigellachio  ..........cccccssses co. cexsse ss sevees do. 

= Two Artisans’ and ten Labourers’ ‘Deellings, “Cloame! The Corporation .. ceomssereereeee | Borough Surveyor, Clonmel ,, a do. 

' | * Alterations and Additions to Town Hail, ri veonoeevee} Herne Bay U.D.C. . sree] SurWeyor Lo the Council, Council Offices. Town Hall, Herne ie Bay «of Dee. 8 | 

if ' 1 Repairing Engines, es ais eS sasoi deovds cot NM MERA | aces teseereeseeeeee} BLS. Scott, Surveyor, Bishop's Stortford.. ipbeaniaceentsa iia do. | 
Pe Boardroom and Offices .. bie vestsseeeeseeeeeeceeces| Haltwhistle Guardians.................. J. M. Clark, F.S.1., Haltwhistle ........ re 
% Drainage Works, W hitletts .. veveeereeereee-+ seers Ayrshire County Council ..| A, Stevenson, Civil Engineer, 14, Catheart-street, Ayr. RES DS . do. i 
Be Outfall Sewer, Addison.. Ryton U.D.C, J. P. Dalton, Sarveyor to Council, Ryton .......ccseccescenees cence soeceees do. ‘ 
; ! * Making-up and Paving Doneraile-stre:t ve. | Futham Conneil vereeeeee os} Borourh Surveyor, Town Hall, Pulham, $.W. do. 
} Wooden Barge for carrying Priestman’s Dredger ..... | Swansea Harbour Trust vesswseeseeeees| J. W. Shotton, Marine Engineer, 32, Mount Stuart. “sua, Cardiff} Dec, 10 | 
' : Stores, Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Co. ..... .e | Directors of the Company ............. Stores Manager, Aberaman Offices, near ALerdare . iancekilead do. } 
: *Extension of Post Office, Peterborough sesseeeeee | ALM. Office of Works.............. --.-«| HM, Office of Works, Storey's Gate, Westminster, s.W aii sin ticaean:> meas Bi 
: *Coast Guard Station at Littlehampton...) The AGMMAITY oo... ccesescsesneveseneens | Superintending Engineer, H.M. Dockyard, Portsmoutli. oa | 
: "New Coastguard Station at Queenborough ...............) da. i ~~ tor of Works Department, 21, Northumberland-avenue, W. C do, } 
: 3 Exhauster House, &c., Rochdale-road............... sian | Gas Committee, Manchester ........ . Nickson, Superintendent of Gas ment, Manchester .........) Dec. 12 
: | Swimming Baths, Wigan... ners Aces A RMRRSRRT. he Corporation... on venient 5 B. & W. Thornley, Librarv-street, Wigan .. Pat re do. 
{ 3 0 ment, Granton ........ ° | Edinburgh Gas Commissioners .... W. R. Herring, M.Inst.C.E. New-street W Dh seaisdione , at 
d Double-headed Steel Raila, Granton.. sont 3% do. 9 do. “me, Biinbergh ; .. 
Repair of Pier, Inverary .......<-...+...-.. .»| Inverary Town Council .. R. S. Corrigall, Town C'erk, Inv: (Giiiitiieeee: ee, 1 
Construction of a New River Wall, & .| H.M. Works and Public e Balidingy H. M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 3.W. ciiuapnatuineitnuntie do, 
Private Street Works ......... | Levenshulme U.D.C. cose.) J. Jepson, Surveyor to Council, Tiviot Dale, Stockpor? ‘cimuanieranl pee. 16 | 
*Erection of Superstruocture of "Parcel Office ssseeeee) HM, Office of Works... sianseaeieat 4 M. Office of Works, Storye's Gate, S.W. is eugaan aes 18 | 
Montagu Hospital, — sebecveesars ceconesenesonedes i J. B, Knight, Architect, 33, College-street, Rotherham _..............) No date. 
4 Stores and House, Beighton..................0.-.00.-.:s0000s+00ee| Woodhouse Industrial Co-op. Soc ..| H. L, Paterson, A.R.LB.A., 19, St. James-street, Sheffield an do. 
Hotel, Kildare . pinwitshinn einisccbie dude SE: ee escccsseeae aoe] FP. Bergin, 36, Westmoreland-street, Dublin iene do. 
; Sixteen Houses, Headingley . nate, Ee RAR ya | C.F, Wilkinson, Architect, 5, Park-sqare °, Leeds. do. 
; : Clay for One Year (3,000 to 4.000 tons) ..... v| R. Maclaren & Co... csrcrsceereeseeeeeeee| Re Maclaren & Co,, Eglinton Foundry. Gi: . do. 
: " * Alteration and Additions to Forest Farm, Windsor ..| Newcastle Estate Office | J. Haslam, Neweastle Estate Office, ae. “ do. 
‘ *Desks and Furniture for New School . Reading Education Committee ..... | Education Office, Blagrave-street, Readi MLE LM RINE do. } 
“1 Police Station, Wokingham.. Berks Standing Joint Committe ...) County Surveyor, Broadway Batidings. Resting pian enkbbbegs* 3s do. 
Nautical School, Portishead... Training Ship “ Formidable” ......... | E. Gabriel, Architect, 42, Old Broad-street, E.0, renenresesenrns nl do, 
4 =— — —eDDnnaanamaaeleleeeeeeeeee ee ma { 
j ' 
t j , 
i PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
tr Nature of Appointment. whom Advertised. Applicatic n+ 
By Salary. a be ia | 
‘Foreman Brickmaker  ..,....:.cec00-ces-escsscerseecesee-sceseveee| GOVErDMERt Of Nertharn Ni erie... 7 | 
*Road Foreman... $00 seesoesacce nee sees. ssecsscee| WESt Ham C mach .. i — geo sole ¥ aaa 0 14 
Head of Building Trades Departne. t : .| Northern Po yteenic Institute | sin ot we do. 
‘Assistant in Buliding Trades Dep: r mone ..... do, d 
“Assistant Lecturer, &c. — D pertme it) ite nai do. | 90d, do. 
‘Assistant Examiners in Patent Off C@ ......000 00 me see} Civil Service Co nmissioners .. ......1 Not stated . ‘ia magnate Dec. 17 | 
{Assistant Civil Engineer, Admiral yo. 0 2. a] do. bt peer saranda se scat ciblicchine tacssamtint as: % "08 

















Those marked with am asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competition, iv. Contracts, tv, vi. vill. x, & xx. Public Appointments, xvii. 
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THE BUILDER. 








TENDERS (Continued) :— 


LEEDS.—For laying water main (2 miles), Wortley to | for Lord O'Neill, Mr, 


Beeston, for the Corporation :~ 

BR. Roberts...... £1,535 0 0] R. Littlewood 
Schofeld & Co. 794 4 O1T. Young, 
J, Fills .. 639 5 4 Wakefield*... 


£602 17 3 


teres 








LIVERPOOL.—For the execution of sewerage works, 
Blundeilsands, for the Trustees of the !ate Nicholas Biun- 
dell, Messrs. Mellard, Reade. & Son. C.E.. 2, South John- 
street, Liverpool. Quantities by engineers : 

Keating & Son 2.280 11 1{ Executors of 
YP. Balmer ...... 2360 0 0 the late W-F. 
Marr @ Son ... 2350 0 O| Chadwick... £2,197 8B 6 








LLANWRTYD WELLS (Brecon).—For the construc- 

<ounciL Mr, R. 

-atreet, Hereford :— 

F. M. Willis ... £5,488 5 5] Johnsone Bros. £4,434 5 6 

Celtic Acety- Fitzmaurice «& 
‘lene Co....... Co, Birming- 

N. Bridgman... gene 


4.757 17 1 
4718 210 





LONDON (Greenwich).—For paving works, Swallow 
Vield-road, fer the Borough Council :— 
A. E. Etheridge £378 9 6] Griffiths & Co..., 
Fry Bros. 376 12 5] Mowlem & Co., 
‘W. Pearce......... 3748 0 0 Westminster* 318 0 0 
Woodham & Sons 367 0 0 


£369 0 0 


LONDON.—For the erection of a block of flata, Round- 
-weed-road, Willesden, N.W., for the Enterprise Building 
Syndicate, Ltd. Mr. James W. Hall, surveyor, 13, Priory- 
park-road, Brondesbury, N. W. :-- 





Bricklayina and Carpentry .............. £583 19 10 
Drainage, éc., materials, cartage, fc. 133.15 0 
PN aiccck a. caedevstbehuiischioeksess saiies 100 2 6 
hice haitseinsinintiiaiavinennaioiiens 2 8 4 
Plumbing (labour only) 30 8 6 
fronmongery and Finishing ............. 18513 9% 
OMT viii 50 cos 0) stave chatintawmtknarooeues 41% 9 
Plastering (labour on’y) ..............66 7612 6 
EMI. Fis ic csndcisadviaadgeccusarbencnbins 2610 0 





LON BON.--For superstructure of new police-court 
and station at Shoreditch. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, Archi- 
tect, of New Scotland-vard, Surveyor to the Metropolitan 
Police. Quantities by Messra, Thurgood, Son, & Chidgey, 


-of Charing Cross-chambers, Duke-street, Ade}phi :— 








Greenwood, Ltd. ... £40,485 | Holliday & Green- 
‘Lascelles & Co. ...... DRAET FT  WOOE voncncccosccccese £38,247 
Clarke & Bracey ... 39,241! Holloway Bros....... 38,220 
HoT. Witiiams ...... py H. Lovatt............... 38,200 
‘Lathey Bros. ......... F.G. Minter ......... 37.970 
Kiliby & Gavford .. oaone F. & H. F. Higgs... 37.840 
Mowiem & Co., be Grover & Sons ...... 37.832 
Led.. 38,983 | Ashby & Horner ... 37,095 
Wawrance & ‘Sons... 33,278 | Leslie & Co............. 36,635 





LONDON.—For the execution of road works, Priolo- 
road, Greenwich, for the Borough Council :— 
A. E. Etheridge £775 . 6] Mewlem & Co., 
762 


‘W.. Pearce... 0 Greenwich* ... £686 0 0 
Wootham&Sons 749 ° 0} Fry Bros. ......... 679 14 10 
Griffiths & Co.... 729 0 0 





LONBON,—For ailterat‘ons, &c., to Noa, 1 and 2, 
George-street, Hanover-equire, for Messrs John Broad- 
wood & Sons, Ltd. Mr. Henry Tanner, junr.. architect, 
Carlton Chambers, 12. Regent-street,8.W. Quantities by 


Mesars. W. H. & P. B. Strudwick, 2, New-court, Carey- 
street, W.C. :— 

“Carmichael............... £9,108 | A. Webber............... £8,150 
Helloway Bros. ....... 8.49) | Patman & mene 
Celis & Sons........... 8465 DBF, onc .ccie dies 7,973 
“Grover & Son ........ . 8.436 





LONDON,—Accepted for alterations to No. 12, Charles- 
street, W. for Lord Savile. Mr, F. W. Foster, archi- 
teet, 41, Bedford-row :— 


Aldie Davis ....... oeee sepcenenesseseevescerenessoene? £1,316 





‘LONDON.—For guide-pulleys for driving ropes, Lots 
road pumping-station, for the London County Council : 


Time’ 
Easton & Co., Ltd..,..... BIW 0 access 10 weeks 
Arnold, Goodwin, & Co, 566 0 ...... SB 
‘The Thames [ronworks, 
Beg Og LB vciccccceee BIO 0 serine 1 


> 
Horm BOD. cecincicsocecss 498% @ gree , § 
Oswald & Son ...... .. 3% 0 ww. 8 
Moreland & Son, Ltd.... 384 0 .. 8 
Hunter & Engiish®...... 39% 0 6 
Flavell & Charchill...... SOE isis: SF oe 


598 0 6) 





i 


broken granite (600 tons), for the Corporation : 
tion of a storage reservoir, for the Builth Rural District | 
L. Bamford, surveyor, Willemarsh- | 


| Parkstone, for the Town Council. 


ee 563 








LONDON.— For alterations to No. 12, Queen’s-gate, W., 
¥, W. Foster, architect, 41, Bed- 
tord-row, W., : 
Giliow*........, Sieiadivapnnseciee sicisnaaliaile £1,031 





LU TON. For factory at rear of warehouse, George- 
street. for’Mr. J. Eustace, Mr. A. Wilkinson, architect. 
Quantities by Messrs. BR. E, Carpenter & Son, Leicester : 


T. & E. Neville ... £1,589 0'G. W. Pry nics £1,470 0 
Poster 1526 G. Kingham.. 1,455 10 
+. Angel 1521 Saunders & Son... 1.455 10 
G. Buckingham} 150) A. Attwood* 1,393 0 
Mallet & Wood ... 1.489 0 


{{ Too late.} 


MARGATE.—For the supply of road materials and 


s. d. 

The London Basalt Stone Co., London, 
basalt ROME, OF CORP no, cccceciccanevcnscecs 12 0 
W. Sayer, Margate, flinta, per cubic yard* 610 


MENSTON (Y orks).—For the bg tion of two pairs of | 
villas, for Mr. Jabez Cole. Mr. W. H. Sharp, architect, 
239, Rooley-lane, Bradford : 


Masonry.—Cowling & Son, Menston £1,100 0 
Joinery.—Scott & Jeffray, Menston...... 550 0 
Plumbing.—J. H. Clapham, Bradford.. 239 17 
Stating —R. & T. L. Nelson, Ilkley ...... 139 0 
Plastering.—Walsh Bros. , Guiseley... 120 0 
Decorating.—A. Bramley, Weeton 37 0 





TONBRIDGE.—For alterations to Gt. Fishall Half 
stables, Tonbridge, Kent, for Mr. G. & Beckett Terrell. 
Mr. Delmé G. Mootham, architect, 1, Arundel-street, 


Strand :— 
H, C. Vinten ......... £239 15 | Punnett & Son ...... £232 © 
Martin & Co. ....... 238 O| M. Warren .......... 175 17 


{Architect's estimate, £200.) 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Forthe execution of private 
street works, Denbigh ant Dynevor Roads, for the Town 


ee Mr, W. H. Maxwell, C.E., Town Hall, Tanbridge 
fells :— 
Dixon & Co. ... £22.200 2 1)! Jarvis & Son £1,386 9 & 
Leney & Son... 159917 0, Arnold & Sons, 
Mott & Sons... 152019 71 East Peck- 
Lawrence & | hae, Pad- 

Thacker...... 1,428 0 0] dock Wood* 1,370 18 12 





TURNBERRY (N.B.)—For the erection of a hotel, for 
the Glasgow and South-Western Railway Co. Mr. James 
Miller, architect, 15, Blythewood-square, Glasgow. Quan- 
tities by Messrs. Barr & & Fyfe, Glasgow :— 


Morrison & Mason, Ltd., Glasgow* £37,751 4 11 


WADHURST (Sussex).— For alterations to Greyhound 


p.-h., for Page & Overton's Brewery, Ltd. Mr.A. Broad, 
architect, 22, George-street, Croydon: 
TR RAN Gacians cxeenis- ciccedignntdaemiabeanberennciictlh £401 


WARE (Herta.).—For the supply of broken granite 





NEYLAND (Pembroke).—For additions to the Heph- | 
zibah Baptist Chapel, Little Honeyborough. Mr. Thomas | 
Williams Evans, architect, Charles. street, Neyland :—- j 
WIRING, occ eciconnte £4196 Levi Davies, Ney- 
J.H. Cummings ... 489 19 land® Kiccanes OE 10) 


| 





POOLE.—For making up a portion of Springfield- road, 
Mr. John Elford, er 
neer, Poole : 


H.C. Brixey . £270 7 6]! Grounds & New- 
|W. P. Saunders 22 0 0! ton ............. £242 0 
Gates & Gulliver 255 0 O| Budden, New- 

G. Maidment 2461711] town, Poole* 238 7 6 





i 
j 
' 
i 
j 
| 


; 
} 


(Surveyor’s estimate, £254. | 
| 


| 
' 


} 
of 





ST. AUSTELL (Cornwall).—For the execution 
water-supply works, Tywardreath to Tresare Reservoir, | 
Fowey, for the Rural District Council. Mr. T. H. An- 
drew, engineer, Trevarick Villas, St. Austell -— | 
T. Doney.......... £488 13 4] W. H. Smith & 
Oliver& Menear 276 0 0| Son. Bristol* £179 3 4) 
| J. H. Mitchell 134.17 Of 


Shaw,McInnis,Glasgow (perton)......£5 7 6 
J. Blakeborough & Sons, Brighouse 


Pipes. 
Valves, - 





| a 


SOUTHWICK (Sussex) —For theexecutio 
works, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Southwick :- 
Parsons & Sons £449 06 J. Whittington £379 9 0/ 


n of sewerage 
G. W. Warr, 


Ernest King...... 421 15 6] Charles May...... 371 0 1) 
Saunders Bros... 402 0 0 | Woolgar Broa, j 
W. Whiteman... 389 0 0| Southwick"... 359 5 10} 

' 





SOWERBY BRIDGE (Yorks)—For the execution of 
purification works at Asquith Bottom Dyewor ks. Messrs. 
Spinks & Pilling, engineers, 20, Park-row, Leeds :-— 
Henry Wilson £1,740 16 11 | Schofield,Sons, 

Ben Riley 1648 17 5] & Co. Ltd, 


FreemanéSons 1,580 18 6/| Leeds* £1,338 1 11 





| 
STRAWBERRY HILL.—For proposed additions to the | 


Metropolitan City Police Orphanage, Strawberry Hill, 
Fred. W. Poster, | 


8. W., for the Board of Managers Mr. 

architect, 41, Bedford-row, W.C. Quantities by Mr. Ernest | 

Ide 

Campbell Smith & Co. £6,990 | Oldridge & Sons 26.568 | 7 

Measum & Co. .......... 6,802 | J. C. Richards,......... 6.565 | 

Frank Bush............ . 6765 | Lane & Sons* 6,375 | 
i 
} 


} 


SWADLINCOTE.— For the erection of a Gre station 
&c., Darklands-read, for the Urban District Council, Mr. 


iT homas Kidd, Borough Surveyor, Swadlincote 


J. Grev..c..--: £2,732 19 2] Charies Jones £2118 M4 7 





W. Goole ....... 2.578 7 @| CartwrightBros. 2,080 18 0 
T. Barlow... 2,381 7 3) Brown & Son 2047 0 0 
Thomas Boss 3.297 8 Cuthbert 2,043 17 1 
J.T. Price.. 2236 0 0] C. Clarke 2004 6 5 
J. Waterfield... 2,190 15 3/ Lowe & Sons, 

G. Hodges 2149 0 0} Bton-on-Trent® 1.967 0 0 
Clarke wc... 2163 7 10] 





~f road works, Fern- 
Brook, for the 
Town 


SWINDON,..-For the execution 
| dale-road, from Cricklade-road to the 
i Corporation, Mr. H. J. Hamp, Borough Surveyor, 
Hall. Swindon : 


Free & Sone .. £1,168 13 10 


@1,383 5 §)} Free & Oo, 

E, Ireland.. L376 13 2) Fre Bros. 
1G. Whitehead 1,299 6 & Mariborough” 
{Surveyor § eaiitnale, wKLi44 da, Sal, 


L049 lO 2 


9} Board the 


road metal, for the Urban District Council -— 
Griffiths & Co., 35-39, Hamilton House, Bishops- 
ne With mut, E.C. :—2in. 148, 9d. ; pin. 
14s. 34.; Ijin. 14a 3d.; lpin, I4s. 3d.; jin 
108. 6.1.; din. 10s, 9d. 





| LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


At the last meeting of the London School 
Works Committee submitted the 


| following list of tenders :-— 








“ASHBURNHAM” NEW SENIOR MIXED 
| SCHOOL (Chelsea ticaaen goqgnentes : 
Wenham & Waters _ | NBER . £23600 0 
AES ceinacedinten £466 6 Z Wontner-Smith, 
Stevens & Sons .. 450 0 Gray, & Co. 352 18 
| Wippell Bros.&Row 425 0 Kite & Co. ~~ aoe 
| Palowkar & Sons 384 5 Bates & Sons .... 329 10 
| Paragon Heating Co. 370 10 G. & E, Bradley*... 329 0 
BELVEDERE-PLACE SCHOOL (Borough-road}— 
| For additional heating in Girls’ Department >— 
| Whippell Bros. «& J. Grundy .. £140 6 
secsescceesss-s #205 10 | Cannon & Sons ...... 139 8 
Pa cane & Sons 178 © Rosser & Russell, Ltd.135 © 
J. & F. May .... 166 0: Esson & Son* ...... 190 
Defries & Sons,Lid. 165 9 
CANTERBURY -ROAD BOYS AND GIRLS 


SCHOOL (Old Kent -road).— For additional a — 


Teale & Somers ...........0...:s00---....-. BUT 0 
Sloper & Co. . 104 3 0 
Brightside Vounday é | Engineering 

Cea., Ltd. ‘. ackssenees @ 0 0 
C. Christie RR at I 6 08 0 
ini ctkaen sce ccssatdiitinneenn 610 0 
W. Simmopns.............. ES , anes 
Cannon & Sons ................. 56 0 «6 
GB. BB, Breathe” nccccrrerciseccen 8 WB G 


BATFIBLD-STREET SCHOOL (Blackfriars) —Fer 
| enclosing, draining and tarpaving land in 

with, for building a new boundary wall, forming an 
entrance gateway, filling in site, &c. :-- 


| B. Line + 20% on se ee J.P. Ford % £408 
Greenwood, 533 | Belcher & Co., Ltd... 433 
a Bros. - Ltd.” “sas | Appleby & Sons... 412 

. Downs | W. Hooper —— > 
os V. Goad ., 45s | Marsland € Sons*...... 356 





PROSPECT-TERRACE SCHOOL (Gray's Inm-road). 
—Sanitary Works 











Barrett & Power ...... £297 | Stevens Bros. £223 
T. Crawys 263 | R. P. Beattie . 2s 
Durbin “5 Rotemnark %47 | F. Bull* i . 
J. Peattie 239 | 
SCIENCE CUPBOARDS :— 
Each. Each. 
Spencer & Co. ... £19 0 0 a & Co., 
oelbred & Co. 15 13 6 Lt« «= £12 15 0 
Atkinson & Co. Lily 0 me Builders, 
Garvie & Sous Bu oO Ltd. 13 7 6G 
Brake & ('o. 13 2 9 Educational Sup 
Goodall, Lamb ly Association, 
& Moighway, td. ae 
Lite, 1218 6 H. Bouneau 115 0 
Waring & Sons, Lendon Schoo! : 
Ltd. 12 16 0 Furniture Co. wu 6 
j A. Duecan wre 0 
| North of England Schoo! Furnishing Co., Ltd.* £10 


See alse neat page. 
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COMPETITION, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(for some Contracts, e., still open, but not included in this List, sve previous isoues.) 





re a ree 


Nature of Work. 


COMPETITION. 


By whom Required. 


Premiuma. 





*Public Library and New Municipal Buildings .... 


| Torquay Town Council ws... 





Ieee tt. Sores 


30 guineas and 30 guineas........... 


see weennerennree 











CONTRACTS. 





Nature of Work or Materials. 


By whom Advertised. 


Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 









Butcher's Premises and House, Radcliffe ssseoee| Radeliffe Co-operative Society ...... 
Driving Stone Drift e Hutton coe caveecstreversessecseeeel Wheatiey Hilt Colliery Owners .. 
Cast-Iron tand Fancet Pipes .........-...00 erereveeee: Edinburgh Gas Commissivners . 

tch .. sadissacbaceihawid «| Tramways Committee, Manchester, . 


3,000 tons of 
Sewerage Works (Contract No. ib). 
Cast-Iron Pipes (Contract No. 32). 
Sewerage Scheme, Silverdale... 

Electric Lighting Generating Station, Le omg wrt 
Out Offices, Ashley-street Schools . ‘a 
2,000 square yards Concrete Flags... iihmiaana 
Alteration to Pre nives, Commercial-street, “EC. me 

* Alterations to Centre Tower, Rochester ¢ athedral.. 


.| Newcastle-under-Lyme R.D.C. . 
...| Burslem Borough Counell ............ 
«ss} Carlisle Education Committee ..... 
...| Warrington Borough Council 





Street Work, Crofton...... 000-0000 qn 
Maternity Hospital, Union Workhouse .... 

Rebuilding House & Shop, High-st. Berwick ‘on-Tweed 
Alterations, Bakery Store-Rooms, dc. Pear-st.. Hatifax, 


Alterations, &c., Eton Lodge, Paradise-r.i., 

Alterations, &c., te House, en ¥ 

Materials ‘Stone, Gravel, Pi sivuigohle 
ers ett Works... .. 


A Rulley Repairing shop, 
Steel Rails and Fish Plates .. SEER 
400 yards of Sewer. Back-street, North: alle 700 ices 
Making-up Private Streets, Chester-le-Street .......0+ 
Street Works .. 

Sale Shops and Artisans’ Dye, Inifirmary-r “rd. & Lock -8t. 
Main Sewers... 

42 Hous, Penrhiweeiber... 

Hotel and 31 Cottages, Merthyr Vale . 

42 houses, Penrbiweetber .. sith stinlienteaaeeauenbontea 
350 lineal yards Cast-Iron Hurdies | Se ER ioe oe 
House and Business Premises. Lianberis... aoiauniien 
Lavatory, Elgin Lunatic Asylum .. pian saej socamanenenant 
Librarian’s House, Cymmer, Porth . RESIST 
Sewage Tank and Filter, Cogenhoe .. ae 
Pipes, Castings, &c.. 

Auction Mart, Offices, Pens, and Rooting of ‘Cattle Mkt 
Three Dwelling Houses, Goilcar .. sae 
Painting, &c.. Chapel and S: *hools. ‘Luddeniiam . 
Glazed Rooting and Drainage Works ......... 

Rebuilding Five Rangers Inn, Deal .. 
Main Sewers, SCaIDY .......-..ccccccorcccvessecensesesevrescerseers 
Stores, (Bar Lron, Plates, &c.) 

Telegraph Stores... 
steelwork for Renewing 3 Bridges o ‘on Western Div visn. 
Iron, Castings, &c, ........... svccvere 
Tron, Castings, &e. ...... 

Bakehouse, Slaughter-house, Stables, ‘&e. 
Cottage, Boat of Garten ...... 

Two Artisans’ and ten Labourers’ ‘Derliings, “Gleamel 
* Alterations and Additions to Town Hall, &. 
Repairing Engines, rig Stortford.. 

Boardroom and Offices .. 
Drainage Works, W hitletts .. és 
Outfall Sewer, Addison.. 
*VMaking-up and Paving Doneratle- “tren 
Wooden Barge for carrying Priestman’s Dredg vost 
Stores, Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Co. ............-...64 
*E xtension of Post Office, Peterborough ........ sind 
*Coast Guard Station at Littlehampton ..................... 
*New Coastguard Station at ater... igh 
Exhauster House, &¢., Rochdale-road 
Swimming Baths, WiGAM......csc0vceeceecesse,coecevcessoecors 
Portland Cement, Granton ....... cosinlenetceeni aie 
Double-headed Steel Rails, Granton.. 
Repair of Pier, Inverary . 
*Coustruction of a New River W. ail, &. 
Private Street Works ....... sustain sania 
*Erection of Superstructure of Parcel Otic MD scsi cdoabivedl 
Montagu Hospital, nee Keiehie 
Stores and House, Beighton... 
Hotel, Kildare . 


Richmond] 











oe Rennes 

























Sixteen Houses, Heailingley penceied JER innit 
Clay for One Year (5,000 to 4,000 tons) .... sane 
* Alteration and Additions to Forest “pathsg Windsor pti 
* Desks and Furniture for New Schovoi ... pnihsehibimiehnh ouch 
Police Station, Wokingham... utd npbcbinabb doen eenseausisinid 
*N, itical School, Portishead oc.s-esesccoscoccecece, nsihinat wis 





| Girvan Town Council 


| The U.D.C. 


Edinburgh Gas ¢ ‘ommissioners hoes 











Thornton, &c. or gaat Committee 





Royal Insarance Co. 


one Ree REN eee HED ROH See 





.| Cow U.DC. Picsshacaasii seeeeiies 
Ecclesall Bierlow Guardians | Ercnncake 
vr. Q \ oes eee neseee 


RIO 0. <senccusdonepes sone 
Richmond Town gree. 
Wk BAIN ccseniat ccninaness 
Wercester Corporation... eatin shies 
Pit RID ivsactinndsxcnunvenesinesansvhstonse | 
G.N.R, Co..., sannianeneins't 
Northallerton TC. pe 
Chester-le-Street R.D.C. . 
Middleton Corporation.... . 
Sheffield Counl. Surp. Lands Comm. 








Park-place Building Club 
D. Moran & Co. ........ 5 wabeibe 
Park Place Building Cin ausein ania 
Warrington Borough Council......... 


see ee. terres 








Hardingstone “RD.C... wiksaite 
Birmingham Corporation... oe 
York Corporation .........0::... secon: 


erereneneee 





St. pease editor Guardians... 
SomUY, WDC. secccsvercesseavsvccccvatoeces 
N. E. Railway Co. 
4). 
Caledonian Ratlway Co, ....0...0.... 
south Hetton Coal Co. ..... 
East Hetton, &&.. Colifery “Owners 
Ynysybwl eee Socket 
Miss M'Bain eacbieeancta 
The Corporation .. iniabehsinin 
Herne Bay U. D.C. . 


Haltwhistle Guardians........ 
Ayrshire County Council 
Ryton U.D.C. vee 
Faiham Conne il. sitnmbaowen tail 
Swansea Harbour Trust exe vensecone soe] 
Directors of the Company ............/ 
HM. Office Of WOrkS.......0.c00c0:eeeeer! 
The Admiralty pminesaattkes 








doa, 
Gas Committee, Manchester ......... 
The Corporation... was soe ve | 


do. 
Inverary Town Council ... 
H.M. Works and Public a 
Levenshulme U.D.C. 
H.M, Office of Works... 


Woodhouse Industrial © esha Soc 
Mies EL. Talbot .., seccscoecesseree 


ht. Maclaren é... PS LO Oe 
Newcastle Estate Office ‘- 
Reading Education Committee .. 


Training Ship * Formidatie” 





| Surveyor to the Council, Northallerton 


‘ t. Roderick, Glebela 


| J. Me Clark, F.8.1., Haltwhistle ...... 


| R. S. Corrigall, Town C’erk, Inv 





ee, J, Haslam, Newenstle Estate Offi 
| Fducation ¢ ce. agrave-street, Reading 
Berks Standing Joint Committe oo | 


ere eeerer i] 


J.G, Crone, ee + ety gt ewenin-ee Tyne secdanea 
Manager, Wheatley Hill Colliery OB sarececonses cose a 
ie ms Herring, M.Inst.C. E.. New-street Works, Bainbureh 

M. M'Elrey, Tramwa: anchester ....... 
vs Hindle, A.M. Inst.C EL, 4, Abingulon-street, Blackpool .. 


A. E. Jones, soem Brunswick-street, Newcastle-uncer-Lyme .. 
A. Bremner, Borough Electrical Engineer, 
e Ne ‘Maris M. Inet 0... 36, Pisher-street, 


in, OTR Surveyor, Warri 
1 A. RLB x ence and Yorks Banik’ Chambers, Halifax 
‘Bly: th... 


c beans Fowler, The College, Durham 

R. Griteen Surveyor'to Council, Seafor:h-street, Waterioo. 

J. R. Wigfull, Arebt, 14, Parade-chambers, East sed Sheftield.. 
W. Gray, Architect, 2. Ivy- -place, a ee See 


T. Kershaw, A.R.I.B.A , Bank Chambers, Halifax ... 
mond 


sen eeeeeee 





.| J. HL Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Rich % 
..» | RK, Buchanan, Architect. Castle-street, Londonders y 
| T. Caink, A.M. Lost.C.E., Guildhall, Worcester . Sea 


W. Bell, ‘Architect to the Company, York . 
Engineer to the Company. King’s Cross, London .. 
G. W. Ayton, Highway ys Chester- je-Street... 
W. Wellbarn, Town Hall, Middleton .........:0sessesees 
Cc. & C. M, Hadfield, Architects, 19, St. James'-street, Sheffie pene 
3 & H. V. Eaglesham, Wellington "Chambers, saith iiksmdasicinecss 
. Richards, 1, Foundry-terrace, Mountain Ash., Gibatavsaosiaeas 
. Merthyr Tydfil ........ pina ilaipe caabi 
W. T. G. Marsh, Architect, Oaklands, Mouotain Ash Sissel chatbetaa tects. 
T. Longdio, Borough Sarveyur, Warrington ...... pidadsipsusbendse 
H. Thomas, Architect, 7. Castle-ditch, Carnarvon... dbchdioceaden 
J. Wittet, Architect, E senvbessedhiees 
W. Thomas, Secretary, o- Library, € ymmer, “Porth .. 









| Sharman & Archer, Architects and Surveyors, Wellingborough... coe 


E. Antony Lees, 44, Broad-street, Birmingham.... 
A. Creer, City Engineer, Guildhall, b Cnn 
A, Shaw, Architect, Golear ..,..... pape 
R. Horsfal! & Son, Architects, 2 24, Commercial-street, Halifax . 
The Clerk, Kaine-street, Old Oravel. lane, EB. . 

W. J. Jennings & J. F. Duthort, Architects, 6. Claremont: pl ep 






. H. Ellison, Telegraph Superintendent to the Co. York . 

he Engineer, 3, Germiston-atreet, Glasgow .............. 
J. R. Lambert, South Hetton, Sunderland .. ESE Or ave 

Storekeeper, Trinidon Grange Colliery, Co, Durham ssihacgcenin a geitininl 

D. D. Jones, 45, Robert-atreet, be 8 bw! \diisinas Ohuibebalaweenetes 

P. M'Intosh, Ardchattan, Craigei sonnsi 

Borough Surveyor, Clonmel! ,. 

Surveyor to the Couneil, Council “Offices, Town Hail, Herne je Bay 

R. 8. Seott, Surveyor, Bishop's Stortford..... oe 





onneee 





A. Stevenson, Civil Engineer, 14, Catheart-street, Ayr... essen 
J. P. Dalton, Sarveyor to Counctl, Ryton .......0.c..00 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, s.W. 
J. W. Shotton, Marine Engineer, 32, Mount Stuartjuare, | *Cardift 
Stores Manager, Aberaman Offices, near Aberdare ................ a 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, s.W.. osm 





..) Superintending Engineer, H.M, Dockyard, Portsmout):. 
| pag of Works Department. 21, Northumberland-avenue, Wc. 
eee poxcccnnbe 


. Nickson, Superintendent of Gas I 
r B. & W. Thorniey, Librarv-street, Wigan . idii caches 
W. R. Herring, M.Inst.C.E. New-street Works, Edinburgh sweuhe 
do, 


On ceeeee 





146 ga Works, eon 8 Gate, 5. Ww. 
epson, Surveyor to Council, Tiviot Dal Stock 
in utente ee 
J. B, Knight, eT 33, College-street, Rovherham ..............-. 
H. L, Paterson, A.R.I.B.A., 19, St. James-street, — soseenegens 
F. Bergin, 36, Westmoreland-street, Dublin ese. oe wvonsebuoe 
C. F. Wilkinson. Architect, 35, Park-ouare, Law aes 
ht. Maclaren & Co., Eglinton Foundr 
Sone. eileen 


wate 





County Surveyor, Broadway Buildings, 
E. Gabriel, Architect, 


Reading 
2, Old Broad-street, E.0, 








PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 





Nature of Appointment. 


By whom Advertised. 








*"Poreman Bricker ...cisicsessess ses tesssctnsessanicsiene 
4*Road Foreman.......... PAPAS 
Head of Building: Trade: Departne a ead: cane 
‘Assistant in Buliding Trades Deps r mene 0.0.0... ceeeueee 
“Assistant Lecturer, &c. (Chemieal D partme it . Ned sanes 
Assistant Examiners in Patent off ce ..., 

‘Assistant Civil Engineer, Admiral y ... 


Pee eee teen ee 


| Governmer, t of Nerthern Nigeria... 
| West Ham C moncit .. 


oon) 


| Northern Po ‘yteenic Institute vn 
do. 


do. 
l¢ ‘ivil Service Co nmissioners 
do, 


sp invscdl MURR - posses, 










Not stated 





Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 


Competition, iv. 


Contracts, tv, vi. vill, x, & xx. 














ne 


— purdlet 


eo 


De ver 
©. H. Gott, A. M.Inst.C.E., 8, Charies-street, Bradford .. oonidakenie 
..| E, BH, Clark, Stores, Gateshead... ienien jecaubes 








z 





Public Appointments, xvii. 








ee 


SACRE OURSPORTS INE 


Ln A NORTE MTR Cer 4 ge 


Nov. 28, 1903.] 











TEN DERS (Continued) :—~ 

LEEDS,—For laying water main (2 miles), Wortley to 
Beeston, for the Corporation :— 
B. Roberts...... £1,535 0 O[ R. Littlewood £60217 3 
Schofield & Co, 794 4 O}T. Young, 
J. BUNS ....c400. 630 5 4 Wakefield*... 598 0 6 








LIVERPOOL.—For the execution of sewerage works, 
Blundelisands, for the Trustees of the late Nicholas Blun- 
<diell, Messrs. Mellard, Reade. & Son, C.E.. 2, South John- 
street, Liverpool. Quantities by engineers : 


Keating & Son £2880 11 1] Executors of 
Y. Balmer ...... 2,360 0 0 the late W-F. 
Marr @ Son .., 2350 0 @ Chadwick ... £2,197 8 6 








LLANWRTYD WELLS (Brecon).—For the construc. 
‘tion of a storage reservoir, for the Builth Rural District 
Council. Mr. R. L. Bamford, surveyor, Wil lemarsh- 
street, Hereford :— 

F. M. Willis ... 25,488 5 5] Johnsone Bros. £4,454 5 6 
Celtic Acety- Fitzmaurice «& 

‘lene Co........ 4.757 17 1 Co, Birming- 

N. Bridgman... 4.718 210] ham .......... 





LONDON (Greenwich).—For paving works, Swallow 
Vield-road, fer the Borough Council :— 


A. E. Etheridge £378 9 6] Griffiths & Co.... £360 0 0 
bir A eee 37612 5] Mowlem & Co., 
W. Pearce......... 378 0 0 Westminster* 318 0 0 


Woodham & Sons 367 0 0 


LONDON.—For the erection of a block of flats, Round- 
-weed-road, Willesden, N.W., for the Enterprise Building 
Syndicate, Ltd. Mr. James W. Hall, surveyor, 13, Priory- 
wark-road, Brondesbury, N.W. :— 


Bricklayina and Carpentry .............. £583 19 10 
Drainage, éc., materials, cartage, dc. 133.15 0 
WOE ic occ welasanaud Saidthamiasnibeess sonore 100 2 6 
Slating nGbrnce re cheogsnenenebinesaherenecesestene 20 8 4 
Plumbing (labour only )....... 00.00.60... 30 8 6 
fronmongery and Finishing............. 18513 9 
PE Shiiiin iGo 1 eS 
Plastering (labour on'y) ...........00. 00 7632 6 
INE ae satis seh o atvacepietabons 2610 0 





LONBPON.—For superstructure of new police-court 
and station at Shoreditch. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, Archi- 
tect, of New Scotland-vard, Surveyor to the Metropolitan 
Police. Quantities by Messra. Thurgood, Son, & Chidgey, 
of Charing Cross-chambers, Duke-street, Adelphi :— 





Greenwood, Ltd. ... £40,485 | Holliday & Green- 
‘Lascelles & Co. ...... 39,447 TEE i ocarsecssccences £38,247 
larke & Bracey ... 39,241 | Holloway Bros....... 38,220 
H.’T. Williams ...... $9,175 | H. Lovatt........ baeeore 38,200 
‘Lathey Bros. ......... 39, F. G. Minter ......... 37,970 
je & Gavford... 38,986 | F. & H. F. Higgs 87.840 
Mowlem & Co., Grover & Sons ...... 37.832 
Lit, .oe...ceeecseeseeee 38,083 | Ashby & Horner ... 37,095 
Wawrance & Sons... 33,278 | Leslie & Co............. 36,635 





LONDON.—For the execution of road works, Priolo- 
road, Greenwich, for the Borough Council :— 
A. E. Etheridgs £775 5 6|Mewlem & Co., ; 
W. Pearce......... 762 0 Greenwich* ... £686 0 0 
Woodtham&Sons 749 0 Fry Bros. ......... 679 14 10 
Griffiths & Co.... 729 0 


eco 





LONBON,—For aiterat’ons, &c., to Nos. 1 and 2, 
George-atreet, Hanover-squire, for Messrs John Broad- 
‘wood & Sons, Ltd. Mr. Henry Tanner, junr.. architect, 
Carlton Chambers, 12. Regent-street,S.W. Quantities by 
Messrs. W. H. & P. B. Strudwick, 2, New-court, Carey- 
street, W.C. :— 


“armichael............... £9,108 | A, Webber............... £8,150 
Helloway Bros. ....... 849)| Patman & Fothering- 

Celis & Soms........... 8,465 en ee MON eran So. 
‘Grover & Son ......... 8,436 





LONDON.—Accepted for alterations to No. 12, Chatles- 
street, W. for Lord Savile. Mr, F. W. Foster, archi- 
teet, 41, Bedford-row :— 


BIATDOUD 6. cs octiccteectinepiinns secs cocqnierere DUO 





‘LONDON.—For guide-pulleys for driving ropes, Lots 
road pumping-station, for the London County Council :— 


Time 
FRaaton & Co., Ltd........ "lett 10 weeks. 
Arnold, Goodwin, & Co, 566 0 ...... 8 ws 
The Thames [ronworks, 

&c., Oo., Ltd.........0008 SG Oia 28 
Fleets BO civccionscccescs, 87D . crvese 8 -. 0 
Oswald & Son ...... ce OF eee eee 
Moreland & Son, Ltd... 384 0 .... 38 
Hunter & Pngiish®...... 396 0 ..... 6 
Flavell & Churchill...... SG 38 aks i 





THE BUILDER. 











LONDON.—For alterations to No. 12, Queen’s-gate, W., 
for Lord O'Neill, Mr. F. W. Foster, architect, 41, Bed- 
ford-row, W.C, :~ 


SO i ciesichstrabindachpiiintoekinees sosasoag ie £1,031 





LUTON.--For factory at rear of warehouse, George- 
street, for’Mr. J. Eustace, Mr. A, Wilkinson, architect. 
Quantities by Messrs. R. E. Carpenter & Son, Leicester :— 
r. & E. Neville ... £1,580 01G. W. Pryer ...... £1470 0 


poser tesersereseeene 1,526 O17 G. Kingham......... 1455 10 
G — aoe 1521 0] Saunders & Son... 1.455 10 
¥. cKinghaimn{ 150) 0] A. Attwood* ...... BO3 
Mallet & Wood ... 1,489 o| a 


(t Too late.] 


MARGATE.—For the supply of road materials and 


| broken granite (600 tons), for the Corporation :— 


s. d. 
The London Basalt Stone Co., London, 
basalt stone, per ton® ....... ieikesannpuatuudan 12 
W. Sayer, Margate, flinta, per cubic yard* 610 


_MENSTON (Yorks).—For the erection of two pairs of 
villas, for Mr. Jabez Cole. Mr. W. H. Sharp, architect, 
239, Rooley-lane, Bradford : 


Masonry. Cowling & Son, Menston ... £1,100 0 
Joinery,—Scott & Jeffray, Menston...... 550 0 
Plumbing.--J. H. Clapham, Bradford.. 239 17 
Slating —R, & T. L. Nelson, Ilkley ...... 139 0 
Plaatering.—Walsh Bros., Guiseley...... 120 0 
Decorating.—A. Bramley, Weeton....... 37 0 





_NEYLAND (Pembroke).—For additions to the Heph- 
zibah Baptist Chapel, Little Honeyborough. Mr. Thomas 
W illiams Evans, architect, Charles-street, Neyland :— 
PB ksic cist a: £496 0| Levi Davies, Ney- 

J.H. Cummings ... 489 10 MUON nextecschons .» £423 10 





POOLE.—For making up a portion of Springfield-road, 
Parkstone, for the Town Council. Mr. John Elford, engi- 


| neer, Poole :—~ 


| 


| 
} 


| Gates& Gulliver 255 0 


; 
i 


| 





| 
‘ 


|G. Whitehead 


H.C. Brixey ... £270 7 6| Grounds & New- 
W.P. Saunders 262 0 0 ton 
0] Budden, New- 
G, Maidment ... 246 17 11 town, Poole* 
{Surveyor's estimate, £254. | 





ST. AUSTELL (Cornwall).—For the execution of 
water-supply works, Tywardreath to Tresare Reservoir, 
Fowey, for the Rural District Council. Mr. T. H. An- 
drew, engineer, Trevarick Villas, St, Austell :— 

i £488 13 4] W. H. Smith & 


Oliver& Menear 276 0 0] Son. Bristol* £179 3 4 
J. H. Mitchell... 13417 6 
Pipes.—Shaw,McInnis,Glasgow (per ton)......£5 7 6 


Valves.—J. Blakeborough & Sons, Brighouse 





SOUTHWICK (Sussex).—For theexecution of sewerage 
works, for the Urban District Council. Mr. G. W. Warr, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Southwick :— 


Parsons & Sons £449 0 O| J. Whittington £379 0 0 


Ernest King...... 421 15 6/| Charles May...... 371 0 1 
Saunders Bros... 402 0 0} Woolgar ros, 
W. Whiteman... 389 0 0 Southwick*... 359 510 





SOWERBY BRIDGE (Yorks)—For the execution of 
purification works at Asquith Bottom Dyeworks. Messrs. 
Spinks & Pilling, engineers, 20, Park-row, Leeis :— 
Henry Wilson £1,740 16 11 | Schofield,Sons, 

Ben Riley ...... 1618 17 5 & Co., Ltd, 
Freeman&Sons 1,680 18 6 Leeds® ..,.... £1,338 111 








STRAWBERRY HILL.—For proposed additions to the 
Metropolitan City Police Orphanage. Strawberry Hill, 
$.W.. for the Board of Managers. Mr. Fred. W. Foster. 
architect, 41, Bedford-row, W.C. Quantities by Mr. Ernest 


one Smith & Co. £6,990 | Oldridge & Sons ...... £6,668 
Messum & Co. .......++ 6,802 | J. C. Richards,......... 6.565 
Frank Bush............. 6,765 | Lane & Sons®* ......... 6,375 





SWADLINCOTE.—For the erection of a fire station 
&c.. Darklands-road, for the Urban District Council, Mr, 
Thomas Kidd, Borough Surveyor, Swadlincote :— 





J. Grey .sccveeees £2,732 19 2| Charles Jones £2,118 14 7 
W. Goole ....... 2.578 7 6| CartwrightBros. 2,060 18 0 
T. Barlow...... 2,381 7 3} Brown&Son.. 2047 0 0 
Thomas Boss 2.297 & 71 Cuthbert ....... 2,043 17 11 
J.T. Price...... 2,226 0 0 prey PERE 2.004 6 5 
.Waterfield... 2,190 15 3 Lowe Sons, 

i ar gga 2,149 0 0| B’ton-on-Trent® 1967 0 0 
Clarke ......... 2,145 7 10 





SWINDON.—For the execution of road_works, Fern- 
dale-road, from Cricklade-road to the Brook, for the 
Corporation. Mr. H. J, Hamp, Borough Surveyor, Town 

Swindon :— 
Pree & Sons a £1,383 5 §| Free & Co....... £1,163 13 10 


Recics 1375 13 2|Free_ Bros. 
a ee 1295 6 6| Marlborough* 1,049 10 2 


{Surveyor’s estimate, £1,144 4s. 8d.) 


TONBRIDGE.—For alterations to Gt. Fishall Halk 
stables. Tonbridge, Kent, for Mr. G. & Beckett Terrell. 
Mr. Delmé G. Mootham, architect, 1, Arundel-street, 


Strand :-— 
H, C. Vinten ......... £239 15 | Punnett & Son ...... £222 0 
Martin & Co, ....... 238 O| M. Warren .......... 175 17 


[Architect's estimate, £200.] 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—For the execution of private 
street works, Denbigh an. Dynevor Roads, for the Town 
uae Mr, W. H. Maxwell, C.E., Town Hall, Tunbridge 

fells :— 


Dixon & Co. ... £2,290 2 1! Jarvis & Son £1,386 9 & 


Leney & Son... 159917 © Arnold & Sons, 
Mott & Sons... 1520 19 7 East Peck- 
Lawrence & han, Pad- 
Tiacker...... 1,428 0 o| dock Wood* 1,370 18 IL 





TURNBERRY (N.B.)}—For the erection of a hotel, for 
the Glasgow and South-Western Railway Co. Mr. James 
Miller, architect, 15, Blythewood-square, Glasgow. Quan- 
tities by Messrs. Barr & Fyfe, Glasgow :— 

Morrison & Mason, Ltd., Glasgow* £37,751 4 11 


WADHURST (Sussex).— For alterations to Greyhound 


p.-h., for Page & Overton’s Brewery, Ltd. Mr.A. Broad, 
architect, 22, George-street, Croydon: 
GE AANOE , cnichsethcssvenbiahanenansbbanenntaiscsdasiealh £401 





WARE (Herts.).—For the supply of broken granite 
road metal, for the Urban District Council -— 
Griffiths & Co., 35-39, Hamilton House, Bishops- 
gate-street, Without, E.C. :—2in. 138, 9d. ; Lpin. 
14s, 34.; Ijin. 144 3d.; 1l}in, 14s. 3d.; jin. 
10s. 61.; din. 10s. 9d. 





LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


At the last meeting of the London School 
Board the Works Committee submitted the 
following list of tenders :— 


“ASHBURNHAM” NEW SENIOR MIXED 
SCHOOL (Chelsea).—Heating apparatus :— 





Wenham & Waters, G. OS, 

Ltd. .........00.--.... 2466 | J. Wontner-Smith, 
Stevens & Sons...... 450 6) Gray, & Co. ...... 352 18 
Wippell Bros.&Row 425 0} Kite & Co. ......... 350 0 
Palowkar & Sons... 384 5/| Bates & Sons ..... 329 10 
Paragon Heating Co. 370 10 G. & E, Bradley*... 329 0 
BELVEDERE-PLACE SCHOOL (Borough-road)}— 

For additional heating in Girls’ Department -— 
| J. Grundy ............ £140 6 


Whippell Bros, & 

Row _............... £205 10 | Cannon & Sons ...... 139 8 
Palowkar & Sons... 173 0/| Rosser & Russell, Ltd.135 © 
J. & F. May ...... 166 0; Esson & Son* ....... 123 0 
Defries & Sons,Ltd. 165 9! 





CANTERBURY-ROAD BOYS’ AND GIBLS 
SCHOOL (Old Kent -road).—For additional heating :-— 


pi 8 Ee) ae 






BBO CR. on. ccs cecv acs scossceseserreseeeeee WE IG @ 
Brightside Foundsy & Engineering 
Cs Mik sino danccmnieaegbiincatentuscice 6 0 0 
sb 6 0 0 
. 6410 0 
. & | nels Ae ae 5818 6 
Cannon & Sons .. = Cae 
G. & KE. Bradley® ............ccccscecoreeee 5510 O 





HATFIELD-STREET SCHOOL (Blackfriars).—Fer 
enclosing, draining and tarpaving land in connexion 
with, for building a new dary wall, forming an 
entrance gateway, filling in site, &c. :— 

H. Line + 20% on schedule | J. F. Ford ............... 2434 
Greenwood, Ltd. ...... £533 | Belcher & Co., Ltd.... 423 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 523} Appleby & Sons......... 412 
ee rrr « Hooper ............... 380 
W. V. Goad............... 455 | Marsland & Sons*...... 355 








PROSPECT-TERRACE SCHOOL (Gray's Inn-road). 
—Sanitary Works :— 


Barrett & Power ...... £297 } Stevens Bros. ............ £223 
T. Cruwys ............. 258| R. P. Beattie ............ 215 
Durbin & Katesmark 247 | F. Bull* ................. 2S 
CON Ee 





SCIENCE CUPBOARDS :— 
Each. | Each. 
Spencer & Co. ... £19 0 0| Bammer & Co. 


Shoolbred & Co. 1513 6) Ltd. ........-..... £12 15 0 

Atkinson & Co. 1319 0; General Builders, 

Garvie & Sons... 1315 0 BAG. ..00- 22+. = é¢ 

Brake & Co. ...... 13 2 9) Educational Sup- 

Goodall, Lamb | ply Association, slags 
& Heighway, BB. .nssncecmcee 22 37 G 
Ltd. ............. 1218 6) H. Bouneau ..... 1115 0 

Waring & Sons, | London School . 
BAS Furniture Co. 10M 6 


A. Duncan ... 10 10 0 
North of England School Furnishing Co., Ltd.* £10. 


‘See also neat page. 
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